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We learned something about advertising 
yesterday. And the day before. And the 
year before. And every day and every 
year, back for forty-one years. 


In every business and profession under 
the sun experience counts—that i Is, in every 
business save one, and that one is advertis- 
ing. Agents who started yesterday know 
as much as those of us who have spenta 
lifetime in the service. 


What we have learned is pretty well 
organized and classified for our guidance in 
serving clients. Our information is exten- 
sive, dependable, up-to-the-minute. 


_ It will give us pleasure to discuss adver- 
tising or better advertising with you. 





New York Philadelphia Boston 
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Are You Getting Transfer Chaff 
With Your Circulation Wheat? 


When you buy car card circulation confine your attention 
to lines carrying LONG DISTANCE, “time to read,” 
non-transferring riders. Passengers who have to use two 
different cars for a twenty minute ride are of slight value com- 
pared with those whose trip, in one car, occupies from thirty 
to sixty minutes. 


Some lines count transfers because they need them—but 
you don’t need them: You wouldn't expect chaff to produce 
bread, and you shouldn't rely upon a transfer circulation to 
make your advertising yield satisfactory results. 


Stripped of deluding additions the fare paying passenger 
totals of Greater New York for the month of December last 
were: 








Interborough ......... _- «51,284,203 Metropolitan ........... 24,232,178 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 32,992,320 Third Avenue ......... 10,693,879 
84,276,523 ge _ 10,675 

Coney Island—Van Brunt St. PAIR PACK a6 .6 402555: 11,362 
: 2,217,934 N. Y. C. Interborough.. 327,294 

Queens (3 Lines)....... 2,092,813 Richmond (2 Lines).... 723,332 
88,587,270 35,998,720 


From these figures it will be seen that the great systems 
represented by WARD & GOW carried TWO AND 
ONE-HALF TIMES as many passengers as all the other 
lines in the Metropolis. And every passenger of this 
88,587,270 rode far enough to have given your card com- 
plete and thorough attention. 

These figures are furnished by the Public Service Com- 
mission—they are official and beyond dispute. 

The systems controlled by WARD & GOW tepresent 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY in car card advertising. 
They offer a FAR-RIDING, “All Wheat” circulation and 
their RESULT PRODUCING powers are attested by 
hundreds of advertisers, both large and small. 


WARD & GOW 
1 Union Square New York 
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NEWSPAPER RATES—A 
PLEA FOR A SQUARE 
DEAL ALL AROUND. 


WHY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING RATES 
SHOULD BE KNOWN TO ALL’ AD- 
VERTISERS AND ALL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES—THE ADVANTAGES OF A 
POLICY OF NON-CONCEALMENT— 
HOW THE ADVERTISER REGARDS 
THE VARIABLE RATE PROPOSITION. 


By William C. Freeman, 
Advertising Manager New York Even- 
ing Mail. 

I have had some experiences 
with publishers of newspapers and 
their advertising rates. They have 
not always been pleasant experi- 
ences. 

The business manager of.a 
newspaper on which I_ once 
worked in the alleged capacity of 
advertising manager: asked me to 
see a big dry goods firm then not 
advertising in his newspaper. 

He went into the matter of 
rates very carefully and told me 
that the lowest rate in the paper 
was 12 cents per line; he told me 
that I could quote this rate to the 
big dry goods firm. 

I went to see the member of 
this big firm who had charge of 
the advertising, and on my first 
visit made such a favorable im- 
pression that I got the contract 
for a big volume of business—at 
twelve cents per line. 

The business started. The busi- 
ness manager congratulated me on 
securing the contract. Everything 
went along smoothly until one day 
the accounting department made 
a mistake in sending out the 
monthly bills. 

The firm I had secured a con- 
tract from at twelve cents a line 
—the lowest rate in the paper— 
received the bill of another firm 
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in the same line of business, not 
using as much space, which re- 
se a rate of eight cents per 
ine. 

The member of the big firm 
who had given me a contract sent 
for me and said: “Did you not 
tell me that 12 cents per line was 
the lowest rate in your paper?” 

“Yes, sir, I did,” I replied. 

“Well, you did not tell. me the 
truth. How do you account for 
the rate of eight cents per line on 
this bill which I réceived by. mail 
this morning?” 

I told the merchant that I had 
been assured by my boss that 
twelve cents per line was the low- 
est rate in the paper—that I sup- 
posed he had told me the truth— 
but the merchant broke in with 
this question: 

“You are the advertising man- 
ager, are you not?” “Yes, unfor- 
tunately, I am,” I replied. 

Then he went at me hammer 


‘and tongs. He said that I did 


not know my business—that I had 
lied to him—that he did not wish 
to have anything more to do with 
me or the paper I represented. 

I was younger in those days than 
I am now, and I had.a temper 
which, when aroused, was very 
bad. I was conscious of having 
told the truth to the merchant. I 
felt that I should not be called a 
jiar when another man had done 
the lying—so the merchant and I 
got into a bad row. He had a 
bad temper, too. 

That merchant has never had a 
particle of faith in me all of these 
years. The business manager 
never set me right with him. 
Liars, you know, never make 
amends—they usually keep on tell- 
ing more lies. 

The low rate of the competing 
firm was raised finally to twelve 
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cents, but it was too late. The 
firm I got the contract from never 
used the paper afterwards. 

At another period in my career 
I was forced to take instructions 
about advertising from a business 
manager who holds to the theory 
that a publisher has the right to 
charge advertisers any rate he 
pleases—that he has the right, for 
instance, to charge John Smith 
thirty cents per line, and Silas 
Jones, not doing as much business 
as John Smith, twenty cents per 
line. 

He holds to 
the theory that 
John Smith, 
when he learns 
of the rate paid 
by Silas Jones, 
which always 
happens, has no 
redress — that 
he agreed to 
pay the rate 
asked, and that 
is all there is to 
it. I did not 
work for that 
business man- 
ager very long. 

These two il- 
lustrations will 
serve the pur- 
pose of intro- 
ducing my sub- 
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is diverted into other channels be- 
cause of this lack of faith in news- 
paper advertising rates. 

Every publisher is entitled to a 
profit on every line of advertising 
printed in his newspaper. His 
rate-card should be adjusted on 
this basis. A newspaper is the 


private property of the owner, and 
it is a business proposition, 

The advertiser makes a profit 
and he is wiiling to pay the pub- 
lisher printing his advertising a 
profit. 


After the publisher has 
decided upon a 
scale of rates 
that is fair, 
both to himself 
and to the ad- 
vertiser, then 
he should go 
after business 
and stick to his 
rate-card, and 
if he does that, 
he will get the 
business. 
There are 
many solid 
newspapers in 
the United 
States managed 
on the open- 
and - above - 
board plan in 
the matter of 
advertis- 


ject — “News- ing rates, but 
paper Advertis- there are so 
ing Rates — many more that 
Why they WILLIAM C. FREEMAN, A MAN WHO are not con- 
should be STANDS FOR SOMETHING. ducted on the 
known to all level in this re- 
advertisers and all advertising spect that the good newspapers 
agencies.” suffer proportionately with the er- 


I am not certain whether there 
was any discussion about the sta- 
bility of newspaper advertising 
rates at the recent meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, but if there was not 
such a discussion there should 
have been, because the very gen- 
eral lack of faith among advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies as to 
the reliability of newspaper adver- 
tising rates is a real menace to 
the progress of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

I wonder if publishers really 
realize how much business that 
rightfully belongs to newspapers 


ratic ones a loss of business be- 
cause of lack of confidence on the 
part of both advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies. 

The publisher has a right to 
arrange a schedule of rates in ac- 
cordance with his own ideas, but, 
after arranging the schedule, he 
should be man enough to let every 
advertiser know what that sched- 
ule of rates is. There should not 
be any concealment of any kind 
about his rate-card. There is no 
other way to win the confidence 
of the advertiser. 

The publisher should not make 
special deals of any nature. He 
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should not extend special privi- 
leges to any one advertiser. He 
should not extend special privi- 
leges to advertising agencies. If 
he does so, he undermines the 
foundation of his business. 

Did you ever know of a secret 
deal that remained a secret for 
very long? Publishers should give 
advertisers a square deal. They 
should also give themselves a 
square deal. 

There is no reason why an ad- 
vertiser should be given a special 
rate just because he asks for it, 
and because he threatens to with- 
hold his business from the publi- 
cation if he does not get it. Let 
the advertiser stay out of the pub- 
lication until he is convinced that 
it is deserving of his business at 
rates. 

The publisher and his represen- 
tatives should do everything they 
can to develop business, and they 
should take an interest in the 
business of their advertisers—and 
try in every way possible to help 
the advertisers to succeed. 

The publisher should not just 
accept business from advertisers 
for the mere money there is in it 
for him. He should not print ad- 
vertisements on the theory that 
advertisers must use his publica- 
tion to succeed. 

He should not discriminate 
against the general advertiser in 
favor of the local advertiser—he 
should not give rates to the local 
advertiser that he will withhold 
from the general advertiser, pro- 
vided the general advertiser is 
willing to do as much advertising 
as the local advertiser. He should 
not give large users of space ad- 
vantages that make it impossible 
for the beginner at advertising to 
compete with them. 

His representatives should en- 
deavor to show manufacturers 
what great mediums of general 
publicity newspapers are. His rep- 
resentatives should be taught to 
co-operate with local dealers who 
handle manufacturers’ products in 
their communities, and thereby in- 
terest the manufacturer in adver- 
tising in his publication. 

Now, if a publisher has a gross 
or transient rate of, say, thirty 
cents per line, and he gives dis- 


counts from that rate to advertis- 
ers making various contracts— 
keeping in mind always the fair 
deal to the advertiser and a fair 
profit to himself —then why not 
make his card arn open-book, so 
that all advertisers and agencies 
know just exactly on what terms 
he will accept the business? 

Believe me, he will find it just 
as easy to get business in accord- 
ance with his card, and much eas- 
ier than by accepting special rates 
or special trade deals that are now 
so prevalent. 

Another serious menace to the 
development of newspaper adver- 
tising in fields that now withhold 
business from newspapers is the 
custom of a great many publishers 
of printing every kind of adver- 
tisement offered. 

The question of the reliability 
of the advertisement is not con- 
sidered, and the reliable adver- 
tisers will not give copy freely to 
publications that do not print 
clean advertisements, 

The publisher should establish 
a moral code in his office in re- 
gard to the acceptance of unclean 
and unreliable advertisements. . 

It seems to me that the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation could well afford to (1) 
establish a rule that would mean 
the expulsion of any member who 
does not stick to the rate-card of 
his newspaper. (2) To establish 
a rule that will not permit any 
member to unduly discriminate be- 
tween the user of large space and 
the user of small space. (3) To 
establish a rule to expel any mem- 
ber who will enter into a trade 
deal with any advertising agency, 
or will enter into any arrange- 
ment with an advertising agency 
to farm out space at gross rates 
and then receive payment from 
the agency on the basis of con- 
tract rates, less also commission 
(A newspaper that permits a deal 
of this sort is dishonest toward 
every advertiser buying space on 
such a basis.) (4) To establish 
a rule to take away the franchise 
of any advertising agency that will 
enter into combinations to cut 
rates or to divide his commis- 
sions. (5) To establish a rule to 
take away the franchise of any 
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agency that tries to take away 
from any other agency business 
that that agency created. 

Another thing that will help de- 
velop newspaper advertising is 
giving power to newspaper repre- 
sentatives in the advertising field 
to rigidly adhere to the rate-card 
—to enable such representatives 
to state positively that they know 
the rates paid by every advertiser 
in the publications they represent 
—to enable them, with the author- 
ity of the publisher, to show any 
advertiser any contract in exist- 
ence on the papers they repre- 
sent. 

In other words, if they are per- 
mitted to establish confidence be- 
tween the advertiser and the pub- 
lications they represent there is 
not the slightest doubt about 
greater growth of newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

The harmful thing is that ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies 
have formed the habit of thinking 
that they can dicker for rates and 
for positions, and it is because 
newspaper representatives, with 
the authority of their publishers, 
have dickered, that there isn’t any 
confidence in the stability of news- 
paper rates. 

If publishers of newspapers will 
unite in maintaining rates that are 
fair—if they will pull together, no- 
body can estimate the great vol- 
ume of advertising that will flow 
into their columns. 

I have been in the advertising 
field nearly twenty-five years, 
Messrs. Publishers, and I tell you 
that between you and hundreds of 
advertisers who do not use news- 
papers is the chasm of distrust 
that I have referred to. Why not 
fill in the chasm, so every adver- 
tiser can cross it and feel confi- 
dent that when he buys space 
from you he is getting a square 
deal? 

ne 

In the May issue of the Taylor- 
Trotwood Magazine an article appears 
by F. L. Seely, publisher of the Atlanta 
Georgian & News, under the title ““The 
Business Side of the Great Daily.” 

Mr. Seely goes into his subject in 
some detail and describes at length just 
how it is that his publishing house is 
able to spend $2,000 a day and sell its 
papers for 2 cents each. [Illustrations 
are given showing various stages in the 
manufacture of a modern newspaper. 
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THE BIG CONSOLIDATED 
GAS CAMPAIGN. 





NEW YORK GAS INTERESTS BREAK 
A NINETY-YEAR SILENCE—THE 
MOST INTERESTING ADVERTISING 
NOW RUNNING IN THE METROPO- 
LIS—WHY THE COPY HAD TO BE 
WRITTEN BY A GAS MAN —RE- 
SULTS HAVE MADE CONSOLIDATED 
GAS SYSTEMATIC ADVERTISERS, 





By James H. Collins. 

One of the most interesting 
campaigns now running in New 
York daily papers is that of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

It is notable from the stand- 
point of copy, being unusually in- 
formative, and also notable as the 
breaking of a long, long, corporate 
silence. 

New York has had illuminating 
gas for nearly ninety years, and 
the Consolidated Gas Company 
has been the corporate head of 
the service for more than a quar- 
ter-century. 

But in all that time the com- 
pany has had little to say to the 
public. Years ago, some adver- 
tising agent interested its officers 
in publicity, and a few pointless 
little newspaper announcements 
were printed. They apparently 
had no effect, and the dangerous 
experiment was soon stopped. 

And so, while the use of gas 
for lighting, cooking, heat and 
power has grown, and the com- 
pany’s plant and service have 
grown with the demand in a re- 
markable way, and its commodity 
touches pretty nearly every family 
on Manhattan Island, the company 
has remained silent so far as ad- 
vertising is concerned, and this 
silence, helped along by newspa- 
per criticism, legislative inquiry 
and the miscellaneous grumbles, 
grudges and grouches leveled 
against every public service corpo- 
ration, has made the gas company 
one of the great personal devils of 
the metropolis, blamed for every- 
thing that ever went wrong if a 
remote connection could be traced 
to its service, and given credit for 
none of its good deeds. 

Consolidated Gas really has 
some virtues. 
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The failure of gas supply 
through shortage of coal or some 
other cause is not uncommon in 
many communities. But in eighty- 
seven years New York’s supply 
has never failed. 

During the days when the city 
was being jaid out for its present 
population, the gas men freely in- 
vested capital and optimism in 
new plants to meet the future, so 
that sometimes miles of mains 
were laid along streets that still 
gréw crops, and many scattered 
consumers were served by pipes 
that cost more to install than their 
dwellings. This 
had a most. po- 
tent effect upon 
the rapid and 
constant growth 
of the city 
through enhanc- 
ing realty values 

In 1902, when 
the whole coun- 
try was affected 
by the coal fam- 
ine, Consolidated 
Gas sent to 


din, 









. ot 
10. transport the coal: each car satrying 40 tons, that means a train 127 miles tong 
Before gas became the 
power tuel, . 
Imagine 810,000 | carts passing lyse hag crowded city every year, 
and the con 5 is 
onl famine. You had to have gas, and 62,260 
bo te Aa we te Jami A Fe 
cost of three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Nowadays we take the coal, extr 
and shoveling, sod Ail that Is of value in 
4 ing, aad you get 
tod the cleancel and most pertect of fuels. 
Your company to serve your interests in every way. {n'ormarion 
cheerfully given at any gas office. 
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by the New York State legislature 
Robert E. Livingston, then a news- 
paper man on the New York Her- 
ald, demonstrated to the gas men 
that it was good policy to have a 
spokesman who could give infor- 
mation to newspapers on behalf 
of the company. He was made a 
special representative. 

_ As he went on with the work, 
investigating the company’s meth-. 
ods, equipment and service, Mr. 
Livingston became so keenly in- 
terested in having the gas com- 
pany’s real story told to the pub- 
lic that he urged an educational 


New York's Gas Service 


) The Best in the World 





T Wilt take 810,000 tons of coal and 90,000,000 gallons ot 
off to furnish gas { ~—d to the consumers in the Boroughs of, 
Mi x. 


janharian and the © . 
From this mountain of coal and sea of oii your Company wi give "es 
Ta nudte power, 2 gas ot grade ts 
tm any other city. lt requires 20,950 cars 

« 











' chiet cooking 
the one-ton coal cart was a familiar sight ia our streets, 


dirt—and your dru 


act the work, drudgery, 
‘and part of the price. We do all the hand- + 








Wales and _ Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


brought over 62,- 
ooo tons of coal 
at a cost of six- 
teen dollars a 
ton to safeguard 
the metropolis 
against failure of 
gas supply. 

Consolidated 
maintains three 
emergency crews which respond 
to calls like the fire insurance pa- 
trols when. accidents happen to 
gas pipes. It sends women dem- 
onstrators into its customers’ 
homes to show people how to 
economize on gas, and has spent 
$15,000 in one year for economical 
tips, given free, replacing. wasteful 
tips that were being pushed by 
glib promoters. 

But none of these things ever 
came to public knowledge. The 
company said nothing about them. 
It had no way of saying anything, 
for until five or six years ago it 
even refused to make newspaper 
statements when important prob- 
lems came up. 

About the time the recent gas 
rate inquiry was being conducted 








GIVING THE PUBLIC AN IDEA OF THE GAS BUSINESS. 


advertising campaign on the offi- 
cers. The matter was discussed, 
and slowly made its way, until 
something over.a year ago, when 
George B. Cortelyou was elected 
president of Consolidated Gas. 
Mr. Cortelyou favored the policy, 
but considerable time was spent 
investigating methods, and the 
campaign was not launched until 
it was clear that matter and 
method were right. Many plans 
were sketched by advertising 
agents, but none seemed to meet 
conditions. Some called for rad- 
ical changes in the general man- 
ner of conducting gas business. 
After investigation, it was decided 


.that the educational advertising 


of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany during the past two years 
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offered an excellent model, and 
Mr. Livingston was aided in his 
study of the latter corporation’s 
work by Mr. McCann, its adver- 
tising manager. 

The first gas advertisements ap- 
peared this spring, and thus far 
some half-dozen have been pub- 
lished in space four columns wide 
and seven inches deep. Practically 
every daily paper in New York is 
used, the copy being translated 
into German, Yiddish, Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Greek, Arabic, Italian 
and other languages. One of the 
advertisements is reproduced here- 
with, and five others reprinted in 
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at close range, however, he soon 
became a gas man in his methods 
of thinking. He has not only mas- 
tered the many interesting phases 
of its present-day service, but has 
gone back into the history of the 
business to the period when gas 
in New York cost ten dollars a 
thousand, plus meter rent. For 
two or three years he has carried 
around so many striking facts 
which he wanted to lay before the 
New York public that, when the 
opportunity came, he was full of 
the subject, and his advertising 
copy shows it. 
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Another interesting phase of the 
campaign is the 

direct appeal to 

civic pride. 
In the breast of 

every city dwell- | 


er there is a cer- 
tain very definite 
sentiment for the 





Our Demonstration Service town in which he 





10-day rps of 
to visit homes and give free instruction to housewives 
in the use of their Gas Ranges. 

The service was inaugurated nine years ago, and tour demorstrators 
were employed in the novel work. To-day there are eight dem- 
onstrators, specially trained, who visit 300 homes each day, 

lhods in cooking, 


N: YORK was the first city—and is one of the few cities lives. Civic pride . 
to-day—to have the advantage of « demonstrators 


fills a ball park P 
full of rooters, 
but only lately 





teaching hygienic met! which mean much in 
the preservation of health. 


their Gas Ranges. 
A demonstrator teaches 


you to have. 





SERVICE TALK TO CONSUMERS, 


type form to show their nature. 
During the past few years gas ad- 
vertising has been pretty general 
over the country, and much ad- 
mirable copy has appeared. At 
the same time, this copy of Mr. 
Livingston’s strikes an _ entirely 
new note. It is conspicuous first 
of all for its absolute faithfulness 
to the gas business. The infor- 
mation is new, and put together 
with the skill of an experienced 
newspaper writer. 

At one time in his life Mr. Liv- 
ingston, like most newspaper men 
gathering news in many different 
fields as an outsider, believed that 
Consolidated Gas was a_hide- 
bound corporation worthy of all 
condemnation. When he began to 
study its equipment, and service 


‘yas 
The best cooking results are obtained by the women Who 


Drop a card to your Gas Compam 
would like to have a demonstrator call. 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU, Presigent 


y stating the day and hour you 
This service is tree. 


have business 


J This pervios te yours, becowse it was established for the men begun to see 


company pays for it. 
understand that the same 
@as, and can force can be put 


economy in 
give you many valuable hints, all tending to increase your comfort by 


giving you perfect cooking results. This your Gas Company desires behind a street- 


car company or a 
retail business. 
The New York 
telephone system 
is conceded to be 
the best in the 
world, The very size of the traffic, 
coupled with the fact that here in 
the metropolis the wires were first 
put underground and the most ad- 
vanced engineering and operating 
practice worked out, has made it 
so. When advertising was used to 
assure New Yorkers that they live 
in the best telephoned city in the 
world, and facts given to back up 
the statement, this civic pride was 
enlisted. The Consolidated Gas 
Company has made the same ap- 
peal. The size of its business 
gives ample support to the state- 
ment that New York’s service is 
the best in the world, and the re- 
sponse on the part of the public 
to this civic pride has been just 
as definite. 

This large advertising is to con- 
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tinue until summer, other general 
information about the company 
being used as material. When a 
sound “educational” basis has been 
laid down, the company will di- 
vert the campaign into straight 
selling announcements for its 
many gas-burning appliances in 
the lighting, heating, cooking and 
power fields. Through the hot 
months copy will probably be 
smaller, but in the fall it is likely 
that large space will again be ta- 
ken, One thing seems to be cer- 
tain—from now on the gas com- 
pany, like the telephone company, 
will be a steady advertiser in New 
York, its riatural field. No adver- 
tising, of course, goes outside the 
city limits. 

When Mr. Livingston was asked 
about results, he said that they had 
been definite, and a little surpris- 
ing. 

Each announcement has extend- 
ed an invitation to the public to 
apply for information about gas 
service at any office of the com- 
pany. Hundreds of communica- 
tions and visits have been received, 
and a number have even come 
from other cities. 

The company has a corps of 
women demonstrators going from 
house to house to teach econom- 
ical use of gas, suggest appliances 
that would save it, and even in- 
struct in cooking. At times in the 
past there has been some difficulty 
here and there with consumers 
who misunderstood the demon- 
stration service and assumed that 
these women were intruding, or 
trying to sell goods. Since the an- 
nouncement dealing with demon- 
strations was printed, however, 
this misunderstanding has almost 
disappeared. 

Most convincing of all has been 
the comment upon the advertising 
heard by gas officials. Mr. Cortel- 
you, president of the company, has 
received many personal communi- 
cations, and so have members of 
the executive board. Facts from 
the advertising have been repeat- 
ed. and in many cases friends of 
officials have taken the trouble to 
write and say that they never 
knew the magnitude of the gas 

business before. This sort of evi- 
dence is considered most satisfac- 
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tory. A typical instance of such 
results is cited by Mr. Livingston, 
to illustrate how the advertising 
works, 

A crusty old chap whom he has 
long known remonstrated with 
him. 

“Livingston, what in the deuce 
do you print such rot for?” he 
said. “What do you suppose the 
average New Yorker cares about 
the coal you burn, whether it is 
eight hundred thousand tons or 
nine hundred thousand —hey? 
What difference does it make to 
me whether gas is piped through 
a sixty-inch main or a _ penny 
whistle—what? Utter rot—rot!” 

“Well, look here,” replied the 
gas man. “You say it makes no 
difference to you, and that people 
are not interested in such informa- 
tion. Now, where did you get 
your facts if you’re not interested? 
Tell me that. Those figures about 
coal and mains haven’t been print- 
ed anywhere except in the adver- 
tising. To get them you must 
have read it, and to remember 
them you must have been inter- 
ested. That’s just about the way 
it works with everybody.” 


—_——_+o»+_—___—__ 


A bond issue of $800,000 of the II- 
linois Publishing Association has been 
underwritten. The funds will be used 
in the construction of the new Hearst 
newspaper building at the corner of 
Madison and Market streets, Chicago. 
Tt will be ten stories high, the walls be- 
ing of white glazed terra cotta. The 
ninth and tenth floors will be occupied 
by the Chicago Examiner and the Chi- 
cago American newspaper companies. 
The basement will extend a depth cf 
18 feet below the street level and will 
carry the enormous load of the ma- 
chinery and equipment in the manufa:- 
ture of newspapers. 





A new club of advertisers is the 
Copy Club of New York, which is 
developing at a rapid pace. The Copy 
Club is made up of advertising men 
and publishers, and consists in large 
part of young men. It meets the first , 
Friday of each month at the National 
Arts Club for dinner and is usually 
addressed by some speaker of note. 

On the evening: of May 6th the clud 
was addressed by Manly M. Gillam, of 
the New York Herald, and Dr. Harvey, 
editor of Current Literature. 





W. G. Hastings, long with the Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., Chattanooga of- 
fice, has gone with the Johnson-Dal- 
las Advertising Co., Atlanta. 








IOWA—A RIPE PROSPERITY 
APPLE FOR ADVER- 
TISERS TO PICK. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT A 
STATE KEENLY ALIVE AND JOY- 
OUSLY PROSPEROUS—A BANK TO 
EVERY 325 FAMILIES — IMMENSE 
FARM WEALTH. 








“California has the roses, but 
Iowa has the business”’—so runs 
the smug and comfortable gospel 
which the bustling inhabitants of 
the Hawkeye State have been 
preaching to the four corners of 
the ceuntry. 

And when you digest the fact 
that Iowa’s per capita wealth is 
one and a half times the average 
of the rest of the United States, 
and a few other little items like 
that, you begin to wonder in what 
desert waste you've been living 
and doing business all this while. 

Iowa is superbly alive, from the 
sturdy body of farmers who can’t 
be fed agricultural science too fast 
to suit them, to the growing body 
of manufacturers in her cities, and 
her municipal officers, who are 
shining in the glory of inter- 
national praise for their recon- 
structions of city government. 

“In Des Moines prosperity is a 
habit” is the saying, but it might 
as well include all Iowa. Few, if 
any, States in the Union are more 
alive to and efficient in the boost 
idea. And this idea is no con- 
juror’s method of make-believe, 
for Iowa has the goods to talk 
about. 

Says J. Ogden Armour, pres- 
ident of the Armour Packing 
Company: “Iowa is one of the 
garden spots of the earth. Iowa 
has the soil, not only to produce 
food stuffs—vegetable and animal 
—but also men—men who do 
things.” And therein lies the 
especial secret of Iowa’s advance. 
It represents that rare combina- 
tion of natural advantages with 
indubitable human abilities. It 


has the raw material in abundance, 
but it also has the will and the 
skill to transmute it. 

This fact makes Iowa an espe- 
cially fertile ground for the man 
who has something to sell. Every 
live manufacturer and advertiser 
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knows that the State with the larg- 
est percentage of energetic people 
who know how to make money, js 
the State in which he can sell the 
most goods. Their habit of mind 
makes them easier to convince of 
a good proposition, and their abil- 
ity can be depended upon to keep 
on wanting a good thing and hav- 
ing the money to pay for it. 


A BANK FOR EVERY 325 FAMILIES, 


The astute business man, when 
he approaches a new territory, 
usually says: “Show me its bank 
accounts, and I can judge of the 
rest.” Says Charles Moreau Har- 
ger, in the April 16th issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post: “Iowa 
has 1,365 banks, one for each 1,830 
of its population.” That is a re- 
markable fact, especially consider- 
ing the rural nature of the State. 
The population of the State is 
2,210,000. Counting five persons to 
a family, that represents 442,000 
families. There is, then, one 
bank for every 325 families. But 
even these are not the most in- 
dicative facts. No other equal 
area on the face of the earth has 
sO many prosperous people as 
Iowa. The following figures re- 
late to per capita wealth; Iowa, $1,- 
828; United States, $1,361 ; Illinois, 
$1,689; Michigan, $1,297; Indiana, 
$1,174; Texas, $841; and Georgia, 
$493. Thus lIowa’s per capita 
wealth is one and one half times 
the average throughout the coun- 
try. 

The per capita deposits in Iowa 
“check” banks is $140, and in the 
savings banks, which have the 
enormous total of 373,000 de- 
positors, this average is $336. Iowa 
has shown an increase of 542 per 
cent. in bank deposits in the last 
twenty years. 

When the American Magazine, 
not long ago, obtained the reports 
from the tax assessors in 64 cities 
showing the property owned by 
its subscribers, it found that 94 
Des Moines subscribers whose 
names appeared on the tax roll 
were assessed $1,986,581; 224 
subscribers in Denver, Col., were 
assessed only $977,100, and it 
took 232 subscribers in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to foot up $1,949,550. The 
logical deduction from such figures 
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is that 94 American Magazine sub- 
scribers in Des Moines have the 
price to buy twice as much as 224 
in Denver, and nearly as much as 
232 in Cincinnati. By the same 
token, the Iowa circulation of that 
periodical was worth about four 
times as much to the advertiser as 
the same number of readers else- 
where. 

FARM WEALTH THE GREAT ASSET. 


Of course Iowa farm products 
are the gold mine of the State. 
Climate is the secret spring of 
bumper crops. lowa knows no 
floods, no tornadoes, no earth- 
quakes, no destructive storms and 
no serious crop failures. The 
State’s average annual temperature 
is 49 degrees.. Its per cent of 
sunshine is 62, whereas Florida 
and “Sunny” Italy only enjoy 60, 
and Oregon and Washington 41 
each. Iowa gets its greatest pre- 
cipitation during the summer 
months, 12 inches, when Cal- 
ifornia only gets 1 inch, Oregon 3 
inches, and Washington 2 inches. 
The three latter States get their 
big precipitations in the winter 
months, 8.20 and 14 inches respect- 
ively. In winter Iowa gets only 
3.33 inches. 

Willis L. Moore, chief of the 
weather bureau, has made this 
official statement: “Iowa has all 
the essential factors of climate to 
make it the most productive State 
in the Union.” The Iowa death- 
rate is among the very lowest. 
California and Colorado are noted 
for their healthfulness, yet, where 
1,208 die in Iowa, 1,574 die in 
California, and 1,724 die in Col- 
orado. The death-rate for pneu- 
*monia is: Iowa 77, Colorado 213; 
and for typhoid: Iowa. 36, Col- 
orado 68. 

Some idea of the productivity of 
the soil, as a result of this climate, 
can be got when it is stated that 
by intensive farming a man named 
Sestier, on a 32-acre farm just 
outside Des Moines, built $18,000 
worth of improvements and paid 
for them with the products of the 
soil in seven years. A Scott Coun- 
ty onion grower has averaged $135 
net profit the acre for the last 
fourteen years. A celery farmer 
named Case has cleared over $3,- 
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oco an acre. It must be remem- 
bered that Iowa is the 22d State in 
the Union in point of size; also 
that fifty years ago Iowa was 
“mostly landscape and Indians,” 
as somebody has put it. But Iowa 
has less waste land than any other 
equal area on earth. To-day there 
is $2,000,000,000 worth of tax- 
able property in the State. Iowa 
farm lands and buildings are’ 
valued at $1,497,000,000, equal to 
those of New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado and 


Oregon. put together, or one- 
eleventh those of the United 
States. In 1908 the Iowa farmers’ 


surplus was $440,000,000, equal to 
the yearly output of the gold 
mines of the world plus $40,000,- 


Iowa and Illinois lead all other 
States in corn production. Iowa 
is far ahead of any other State 
in the production of oats. 

These figures take no account of 
the humble Iowa hen, for instance, 
which annually produces as much 
wealth as the silver mines of Col- 
orado, or of Iowa’s manufac- 
turing output, $750,000,000 worth 
in 1908. Combine all this wealth, 
which represents purchasing- 
power, with a few facts about 
the people themselves, which in- 
dicates their purchasing inclina- 
tion, and Iowa at once becomes 
vitally interesting to the advertis- 
ing man. Iowa, according to 
Collier’s Encyclopedic Atlas, has a 
lower per cent of illiterate per- 
sons than any State in the Union. 
There are high schools in nearly 
every city, town and village. In 
addition, there is the State Uni- 
versity and the State Agricultural 
College. Only 2.3 per cent of all 
persons over ten years of age are 
illiterates in Iowa. 


ANALYSIS OF POPULATION, 


The population is essentially 
agricultural. Out of the total pop- 
ulation of 2,210,000 fully 1,371,000 
are of the farms. There are 148,- 
886 farm owners, and 79,726 ten- 
ant farmers, or 228,612 in all. 
There are 574 Iowan localities sup- 
porting a newspaper. Of that num- 
ber, 375 have less than a thousand 
population; 104 have between one 
and two thousand; 78 have _be- 
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tween ten and twentv; only 5 have 
between twenty and forty; and 
there are. but 4 cities having a 
population of over 40,000. Yet 
every one of these many localities 
is up-to-date in every respect. 
Telephones, heating systems, run- 
ning water, gas lights, sewerage, 
autos and even electricity are to 
be found on the farms. New 
hotels, business blocks, well paved 
and lighted streets, farm houses 
which rival in beauty and cost 
many city homes, are to be seen 
on every hand, and tell the story 
of the growing wealth. One coun- 
tv alone, the wealth of which is 
$75,000,000, has $25,000 invested in 
pianos. Out of 12,000 autos 
owned in Iowa, 6,000 are owned 
by farmers. 


ks el 
|SELLING NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED GOODS. 


‘ 





The house organ of the New Haven 
Clock Company, The Junior, is sup- 
posed to be written by Charley, the 
shipping clerk. The current number 
has a leading article on the subject 
“Editing a Paper.” It contains some 
supposed advice given to Charley by 
the clock company’s night watchman. 
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One of these articles is entitled “Hitch 
Your Wagon to a Star,” and runs in 
part as follows: “What would you 
think of a grocer who did not keep 
Ivory Soap, Royal Baking Powder, 
or Grape-Nuts? He could, of course, 
seli substitutes for all three. Un- 
aortas there are soaps as good as 
Ivory, baking powders as good as 
Royal, cereals or breakfast foods as 
good as Grape-Nuts. Why, therefore, 
can’t the grocer just as well sell soap 
under his own brand? Why can’t he 
sell a baking powder put up under his 
own name? e makes more money on 
such things, provided he sells an equal 
quantity. But he can’t, and he is 
oolish if he tries to go against the 
public demand by substituting some 
unknown brand. it is the grocer who 
sells the things called for who leads 
in each town. He is the Park & 
Tilford of that town. 

“In each town it is the hatter who 
sells Knox and Dunlap hats, the haber- 
dasher who sells Earl & Wilson col- 
lars, etc., who stands at the top in the 
public estimation. Why? hy can 
those stores get more ler their neck- 
ties than the other fellows? Every 
spring and fall they fill their windows 
with Knox hats, Earl & Wilson col- 
lars, etc., and the crowds assemble 
outside to look at the display. Why 
does the other sort of a haberdasher 
sell his goods cheaper? 

“It pays to identify your store with 
an article of national reputation. Study 
the histories of merchants of your own 
town and see if this is not so.” 
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BIG NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN TO ESTABLISH 
“FAN-TAZ.” 


A NEW SOFT DRINK BEING CLEVERLY 
PUSHED IN SOUTHERN STATES— 
PREVALENCE OF PROHIBITION 
HELPS—UNIQUE COUPON SCHEME 
—LIST OF NEWSPAPERS USED. 








If any unsurprisable, matter- 
of-fact Northerner has an idea 
that things are not happening in 
the advertising circles of the 
South, let him consider “Fan- 
Taz,” a new drink. To sign con- 
tracts with over one hundred 
newspapers for more than 6,000 
lines each is no mean undertak- 
ing. Yet that is what the Hessig- 
Ellis Drug Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., which makes Fan-Taz, has 
done. The campaign opened fire 
May 2d, being painstakingly 
planned to get its greatest effect 
at the most propitious time of the 
year, during the early summer, 
when the thirst-producing warm 
days set in. 

The spread of Prohibition in 
the South has naturally paved the 
way for the success of popular 
soft drinks, as witness the case 
of Coca-Cola, which radiated out 
from Atlanta. Coca-Cola has 
been built up by extensive educa- 
tional advertising. Fan-Taz has 
started out to follow the same 
lead. A lively battle — probably 
to the gain of both, and to soft 
drinks in general—is expected. 

Fan-Taz was first put on the 
market April Ist, 1909, after a 
long year of thorough experi- 
mentation. Considering the start, 
which was late in the season, and 
the fact that sales were confined 
to nine states in the South, the 
first year’s results were most in- 
teresting. Says a member of the 
Hessig-Ellis Company: “Though 
we don’t tell it publicly, we 
understand for. a fact that .our 
sales in the first year were more 
than Coca-Cola’s in the first six 
years of its existence.” 

And, right in this connection, 
there is a point of poignant inter- 
est, in view of the latter-day 
criticism of “knocking” competi- 
tors. . It is that the Fan-Taz pro- 
moters have taken every possible 
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precaution mot to make any spe- 
cific reference in their sales-talk 
to Coca-Cola, which is very ob- 
viously its great competitor, as 
will be shown in the following ex- 
cerpt from the Fan-Taz Instruc- 
tions to Salesmen: 


“There are two principal points to be 
brought out: the first is that the people 
do not require to be educated to like 
Fan-Taz, that it is a drink which appeals 
to the natural taste at once and. con- 
sequerttly our advertising is ten times 
stronger than practically any other soft 
drink because most have not only to 
get people to try the first drink but 
have to educate people to like it as 
well. This argument, of course, is very 
directly aimed at Coca-Cola, though, of 


























SEVERAL OF THE “TEASERS” 


course, the name Coca-Cola should 
never be mentioned by salesmen. The 
name will suggest itself without diffi- 
culty to the dealer, as we have found 
by a number of personal talks with 
fountain men. Moreover, the general 
opinion among soda_ fountain pro- 
prietors, at least in this section, seems 
to be that there is room for two na- 
tional drinks, inasmuch as many people 
never get to like Coca-Cola and many 
others are ng prejudiced against 
it because they ¢ ink it is full of some 
harmful drug.” 


THE CAMPAIGN PLAN. 


The Fan-Taz people have 
strong faith in the efficacy of 
“teaser” ads. Their present news- 
paper campaign is based upon 
them. As is well-known, the 
greatest danger in any “teaser” 
series lies in the fact that some 
clever person or persons may be 
able to twist their purport to serve 
another purpose. The real estate 
man who advertises: “The Cat 
Will Jump,” usually awakes some 
fine morning to find a milk com- 
pany filling out the _ sugges- 
tion with: “The Cat Will Jump 
at a Dish of So-and-So’s Milk. 
She Knows It’s Good.” But the 
“Fan-Taz-ites” have guarded well 
against any such an occurrence in 
a clever way, as will be described, 
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“CHANTECLER” 


What It Is Doing 
for Advertisers 


The only authorized English translation of 
“Chantecler” commences publication in the June 
“HAMPTON’S” (just out). 

The advance demand for “Hampton’s” contain- 
ing “Chantecler” is exceeding all records. Where 
it will end, no one can even guess. “HAMPTON’S” 
circulation increase—on account of its exclusive 
right to publish “Chantecler”—promises to run to 
many thousands. 

You may get the benefit of this enormously in- 
creased circulation at present advertising rates, 
if you act at once. 

No parallel opportunity has ever been offered 
Advertisers. Wire your reservation. Send your 
July copy before May 26th. 

We will not guarantee Advertising Rates be- 
yond any current issue unless reservations are 
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F. W. THURNAU, Manager of Advertising, 
Western Advertising Manager, 66 West-35th Street, New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago, III. 
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Farmers with money. 


Would you like to have a list of farmers who are 
buying high-class goods by mail, and paying cash 
for them? 

The FARM JOURNAL goes every month to more 
than 750,000 of that class. 

To begin with, all of the 750,000 have paid for the 
paper IN ADVANCE. Long experience in buying by 
mail has proved that they can buy safely from any 
advertiser in the FARM JOURNAL. 

Now look over the advertisements, and see what 
class of goods advertisers are selling to FARM 
JOURNAL readers. 

Carriages, $50 to $150; automobiles, $1,000 and over; 
guns, up to $27; bicycles and motor-cycles, up to $100; 
rugs, $16 to $18.50; ranges, up to $50; pianos, up to 
$500; sewing-machines, up to $60; talking-machines, 
up to $200; and machinery, implements, building ma- 
terials, seeds, fertilizers, and supplies at prices too 
various to specify. 

Many of these advertisers have been using the 
FARM JOURNAL for years. They are paying now 
$3.50 and $4 per line. 

Would you like to know what advertisers in your 
line say about returns from the FARM JOURNAL? 

Write and ask us. 


Forms for July close June 5th. $3.50 a line for over 750,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The first “teaser,” which ap- 
peared simultaneously in the hun- 
dred Southern newspapers, is No. 
1,the “Chronicles of the Grouchy 
Family.” It appeared ona Mon- 
day, and showed a maiden crying, 
and beneath: “This is the maiden 
all forlorn, By sad and bitter 
emotions torn.” Following on 
Wednesday, Friday, Monday, and 
Wednesday again, came succes- 
sively: The Youth, “who told the 
maid his love” (shown with a 
pistol in his hand); The Father, 
“a cranky chap, who for love’s 
young dream didn’t care a rap”; 
The Mother, “precise and prim, 
thought her daughter was far too 
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THE BIG AD WITH THE COUPON. 


good for him”; and Her Brother, 
“always around to spoil tete-a- 
tetes.” 

Down in the right-lower corner, 
estimated to sustain the interest 
were phrases in the successive ads 
like these: “Cheer up! It'll be all 
right yet!” “Too bad! Let us 
hope things will mend !” 
“Couldn’t be worse, could it? But 
just wait,” etc. The manner in 
which poachers upon the thunder 
of the “teaser” series were pre- 
empted was clever and showed 
originality. The name “Fan-Taz” 
has six letters. As the successive 
ads appeared, they contained, in 
each case, one more letter of that 
name. Thus, No. 1 had a mys- 
terious “F” over it; No. 2 had 
“F----Z;” No. 3 had “F-&- 
--Z;” until No. 5, that of Her 
Brother, had “F - N-Taz.” 

That was on Wednesday, the 
11th. Two days later, May 13th, 
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came the first big “splurge” and 
the first appearance, in full, of 
the name Fan-Taz, in a four-col- 
umn ad, 12 inches deep, headed: 
“Well! Well! Well! Everybody’s 
Happy Again!” showing the 
Grouchy Family now smiling and 
drinking Fan-Taz, the panacea. 
Below were the words: “Watch 
this paper to-morrow for the big 
coupon entitling you to your first 
free glass.” 

The morrow, last Saturday, 
brought the grand climax, in the 
form of a seven column 15 inches 
deep, ad and the promised coupon, 
The latter contained space for the 
consumer to write in his name, 
address and dealer’s name, and 
contained this notification: “To 
the trade. We will redeem these 
coupons, when properly signed. by 
the customer, at 5 cents each in 
cash.” 

Following up the three-quarter 
page display described above, will 
be enough general copy to run 
for seventeen successive weeks, 
commencing this week, Every 
week a new piece of copy will ap- 
pear once, to keep up the interest 
to fever heat. These will be the 
“clinchers.” Each will be two- 
columns, five inches deep. Refer- 
ence is made in them to baseball, 
tennis, autoing, swimming and 
outdoor sports generally. 


ANOTHER COUPON PLAN, 


One especially clever scheme 
operated in connection with this 
general introduction plan is that 
of a second coupon system in the 
shape of due bills. The latter are 
issued, non-transferably, to the 
men who are dispensers at the 
fountains, when twenty-five gal- 
lons of Fan-Taz are ordered. The 
due bill explains that the Hessig- 
Ellis Drug Company will redeem 
it at $2 when the fountain dis- 
penser’s firm shall send in its first 
repeat order for a second twenty- 
five gallons of Fan-Taz. The in- 
centive given the clerk to serve 
Fan-Taz whenever possible is im- 
mense. Inasmuch as the begin- 
ning of any distribution campaign 
is the hardest, the value of this 
cog in the sales-scheme must be 
appreciated. These due bills are 
familiarly spoken of as “gold 
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bonds” and have a “classy” ap- 
pearance, There is also a $5 “gold 
bond” applying to larger amounts 
of Fan-Taz. 

The phrase: “Fan-Taz—Drink 
of the Fans” would seem to sug- 
gest that the makers of the new 
drink have baseball in mind in the 
name and as a sales-element. This 
is substantiated by much of the 
advertising paraphernalia. Win- 
dow hangers speak of Fan-Taz as 
“A Pennant Winner.” For in- 
stance, following the lead of the 
Hires Root Beer people, who have 
supplied dealers with attractive 
stone kegs under the understand- 
ing that only Hires was to be 
served from the latter, the Hessig- 
Ellis Company has supplied deal- 
ers with a handsome urn, made of 
Japanese porcelain, in the shape 
‘of a massive baseball on a stand, 
the whole 16 inches high. There 
are also Fan-Taz baseball caps, a 
handsome serving tray and crys- 
talline glasses with the Fan-Taz 
trade-mark etched on them. 

It is evident at every turn that the 
sales-plan is not based on selling 
a fountain-owner a single order 
and trusting to Providence that 
he will sell it, but every possible 
means is put at his command to 
make his Fan-Taz sale not only 
large but permanent. During the 
introductory campaign neither 
pains nor money are being spared, 
As for the future, the company is 
willing to trust to the decision of 
the public, basing its own judg- 
ment on the fact that 10,000 gal- 
lons of extract were contracted 
for in Oklahoma during last sea- 
son, which is said to be the largest 
single contract ever entered into 
for any soft drink. 

The following paragraphs from 
the instructions to Fan-Taz sales- 
men will be of general interest: 


“The whole aim of this campaign 
should be to load the dealer up so heav- 
ily that he will be interested in moving 
the goods. The principal cause of the 
failure of the soft drink campaigns of 
the past has been that nobody in the 
dealer’s store was enough interested to 
care whether the drink sold or not. The 
fountain man bought a very small quan- 
tity and did not suffer much financially 
if he failed to work it off. Once the 
dealer feels that he is heavily loaded up, 
he will start to push the goods of his 
own accord, thus making Fan-Taz drink- 
ers and laying the foundation for reg- 
ular re-orders,” 
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“The fact should be noted that 
Fan-Taz people have no use for ‘pikes? 
Inasmuch as they are spending money 
so liberally, they will expect a liberal 
appreciation of it upon the part of the 
fountain man. This attitude should be 
maititained all the way through by the 
salesmen who go out soliciting orders, 
We have mentioned in the circular that 
at least during the first season in a new 
territory no shipment of Fan-Taz will 
be made except to dealers who came in 
on the original order. In other words, 
the company is going to reserve the 
enormous benefit of this great campai 
to dealers who are alive enough to join 
at the start.” 


The magazines will come later, 
For the present the newspaper 
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FOLLOW UP NEWSPAPER COPY. 


advertising is being utilized to the 
full. Lord & Thomas are placing 
the business. The list of mediums 
used includes the following: 


Tennessee. 
Memphis—Commercial Appeal. 
Memphis—News Scimitar. 
Nashville—American. 
Nashville—Banner, 
Chattanooga—News. 
Knoxville—Journal and Tribune. 
Knoxville—Sentinel, 

Alabama. 

Birmingham—A ge-Herald, 
Birmingham—News. 
Huntsville—Banner and Mercury. 
Mobile—Register. 
Montgomery—A dvertiser. 
Selma—Times. 
Montgomery—Journal. 

Mississippi. 
ae ce gg Ledger. 
ackson—News. 
Meridian—Star, 
Meridian—Dis patch. 
Natchez—Democrat and Courier. 
Vicksburg—Herald. 

West Point—Times-Herald. 

Georgia 
Athens—Banner. 
Atlanta—Georgian News. 
Atlanta—Journal. 
Augusta—Herald. 
Columbus—Enquirer. 
Macon—Telegraph. 


Savannah—News. 
Rome—Tribune-Herald. 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—Times-Union. 
Gainesville—Sun. 
Miami—News-Record. 
Ocala—Banner. 
Pensacola—Journal. 
Tampa—Tribune. 
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rth Carolina. | 
Ne eville—Citizen. 
Charlotte—Observer. 
Greensboro—News. 
Raleigh—News and Observer. 
Winston-Salem—Journal. 


uth Carolina ; 
Setharleston—NV ews and Courier. 
Columbia—State. 
Spartansburg—Herald. 
Kentucky. 
Covington—Post. 
Frankfort—Journal. 
Henderson—Gleaner. 
Lexington—Gazette. 
Lexington—Herald. 
Louisville—Courier-Journal. 
Louisville—Post. 
Owensboro—Messenger. 
Paducah—News-Democrat. 


raska, 
ee) ournal and News. 
Omaha—Bee. 
Omaha—W orld-Herald. . 
Lincoln—Star. 


Kansas. 
Atchison—Globe 
Ft. Scott—Tribune. 
Emporia—Gazette. 
Hutchinson—News. 
Leavenworth—Times, 
Lawrence—W orld. 
Parsons—Sun. 
Pittsburg—H eadlight. 
Salina—Journal. 
Topeka—Capital. 
Wichita—Eagle. 
Oklahoma. 
Ardmore—Ardmorite. 
Guthrie-—Capital. 
Muskogee—Times-Democrat. 
Oklahoma City—Oklahoman. 
Oklahoma City—News. 
Enid—Eagle. 
Muskogee—Phoenix. 
Guthrie—Leader. 
Missouri. 
Hannibal—Courier-Post. 
Joplin—Globe. 
St. Joseph—News-Press, 
St. Louts—Post-Dispatch. 
St. Louis—Globe-Despatch. 
Springfield—Leader. 
Arkansas. 
Ft. Smith—Times-Record. 
Hot Springs—Citizen Bulletin. 
Little Rock—Democrat. 
Little Rock—Gazette. 
Pine Bluff—Graphic. 
Louisiana 
New Orleans—Times-Democrat. 
Hot Springs— Citizen-Bulletin. 
Shreveport—Times. 
New Orleans—Picayune. 
Texas 
Austin—Statesman. 
Beaumont—Enterprise, 
Dallas—News. 
Galveston—News. 
El Paso—Herald. 
Ft, Worth—Record. 
Houston—Post. 
San Antonio—Express. 
Waco—Times-Herald. 
———+20 + 
William P. Northrup addressed the 
Y. M. C. A. advertising class at Buf- 
falo May 8d on “Transportation Ad 
vertising.”” 
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Would you be willing to 
pay a man who could tell 
your business story in an in- 
teresting way in one hundred 
and forty thousand homes of 
thrifty, intelligent people, the 
man being well and favorably 
known in each one of these 
homes, and the fact that he 
was the bearer of your mes- 
sage giving it additional 
weight? 


Of course you would. 


Now, there’s the UTICA 





will do that very thing; do it bet- 
ter than the man could, because 
it will be on hand until it gets to 
eacn member of the family at the 
moment when he or she is will- 
ing and able to listen; permits 
you to regulate to exactness the 
telling of the story; and won’t 
cost you anything like the price 
you said you’d be willing to pay 
the man. For instance, a story 
as long as this for about one- 
thirtieth of a cent per home. 

When do you want to see us 
about it? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’] 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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DAILY PAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING THAT CLINCHED 
150 AGENCIES. 





MARK CROSS SECURES WIDESPREAD 
DISTRIBUTION THROUGHOUT COUN- 
TRY THROUGH THE USE OF NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING — $30,000 A 
YEAR BEING SPENT IN NEWS- 
PAPERS, 





The remarkable national influ- 
ence radiated by advertising that 
is done in New York City was 
never better illustrated than in 
the experience of Patrick F. 
Murphy, the New York manager 
for Mark Cross, the English 
leather-goods house, in connection 
with his advertising in the New 
York newspapers. It has been 

’ Mr. Murphy’s’~ good fortune, 
through this advertising, to be 
able to establish thriving agencies 
all over the United States, some 
150 of them altogether, and to 
have a waiting list of another hun- 
dred applicants besieging him to 
authorize them as his agents. 

The first Mark Cross store in 
New York, which still exists on 
lower Broadway, doing a very big 
business, was established about fif- 
teen years ago. From the very 
beginning of the New York open- 
ing, Mark Cross advertisements 
began to appear in the New York 
newspapers. The appropriation has 
been increased almost annually 
since that time. Of course, the 
New York trade increased con- 
servatively and steadily, and was 
looked upon as very satisfactory. 
But that is not the most interest- 
ing part in this connection. 

About six years ago this house 
opened a big up-town store on 
Fifth avenue, running through to 
Broadway. It was about this time, 
much to Mr. Murphy’s surprise, 
that he began to be the recipient 
of requests from men everywhere, 
who wanted to be authorized as 
local Cross agents in their own 
localities. Each of these men had 
been brought to take this unusual 

action on his own initiative. No 

attempt had ever been made to get 

Cross agents. No advertising had 

ever been done outside of the New 

York newspapers. Nor is any be- 

ing done now. 
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“We paid little attention to 
these requests at first,” says Mr. 
Murphy, “but still they came rol]- 
ing in from the same men every 
year, and from others who had 
been inspired with a similar deter- 
mination to connect with ys” 
Finally, some agencies were estab- 


With CROSS trav- 
eUing — companions 
one feels at home— 
the mind has wings, 


and laughs at time 











and space: 
>o™ 
(09 Regem Stree: 
poseed Charged in London to Home Cross 
couat—Prices Lese U. 8. Duties 
as Writing Portfolios 


Advertising is the 
grand levelier. Itpre- 
sents equality of op- 
portunity to all. 





Second Floor — Trunks and 
Motorities 


Mail Orders & Special Orders Given 
Prompt Attention 











For Ladies ~ S%x3421% 
Inches When Closed—Bilce, 
Purple Morocco, Silk Lined, 
Containing 2 Pairs Scissors, 
Cuticle Knife, File, Ebony 


MARK CROSS 


WORLD'S GREATEST LEATHER STORES 


Buffer, 2 Ebony Salve Jars, ped fete ony 
Orange Sticks, Snap 
Fastener .......... $9.00 Onpeahe Gay ta 


Bostdn—145 Tremont Strag 

















TYPICAL FULL PAGE SINGLE COLUMN ADS. 


lished, after considerable invest- 
igation in each case into the cal- 
ibre of the local house.. The plan 
has been to establish but one 
Cross agency in a given locality, 
giving it a monopoly. “But it has 
been a case of pick-and-choose,” 
says Mr. Murphy, “for in scores 
and scores of places we have had 
five and six applicants to select 
from.” 

At length the experiment was 
tried of sending out a man on the 
road to try to establish more such 
first-class agencies. Everywhere 
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the Cross man was met with open 
arms. Mr. Murphy tells of an 
amusing incident which happened 
to his representative in Munsey, 
Ind. This was a town so small 
that the representative had never 
heard of it before. In fact, when 
the latter arrived at the depot, he 
judged it ill-advised even to take 
his grip of samples up-town into 
the business section with him, so 
he went up unarmed. Picking out 
the most promising establishment, 
he went in, expecting to have to 
argue his case. Instead the pro- 
prietor gave him a vety warm re- 
ception, telling him that he not 
only knew all about the Cross 
goods from the New York papers, 
but that he had been hoping for 
just such a call for years. The 
meeting ended with the proprietor 
asking to see all the traveling 
man’s goods, and in his giving the 
latter an order on the spot for 
$1,000 worth! 

As further evidence of the fact 
that the New York papers are 
read from one end of the country 
to the other, Mr. Murphy makes 
mention of the fact that he is to- 
day continually receiving requests 
from his established agents, who 
are copying his New York ad- 
vertisements in their local papers, 
for electros of the cuts used, 

Mr. Murphy is now spending 
about $30,000 in News York news- 
paper advertising based on yearly 
contracts, usually using three in- 
sertions a week, many of them be- 
ing single columns, full length. 
Practically all the papers are used, 
even those which are supposed to 
circulate far away from Fifth ave- 
nue, for, as Mr. Murphy says, 
“The servants influence the mas- 
ters, you know, and especially in 
saddlery lines.” 

_ A feature of the Cross advertis- 
ing has been the fact that it has 
not been “English,” as might be 
presupposed, but rather essentially 
American. The Cross establish- 
ment has always tried to supply 
existing. American wants in 
leather lines with specially made 
English goods or to develop legit- 
imate new wants in these lines. 
One Cross specialty has been the 
‘Hand-Sewed Glove,” so-called, 
which is to-day known and im- 
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itated all over the country, solely 
as a result of local New York 
newspaper advertising. 





THE HIRED ADVERTISING 


SMILERS. 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Like the Hired Mourners, the Hired 
Smilers are passing, and for this great 
blessing, thanks be! 

At the end of my examination of the 
latest batch of Postal Deficit-makers, I 
asked myself as the Vaudeville Man. 
ager does the skit-writer, ‘“‘Where are 
the laughs?”” Indeed they were scarce 
—scarcer than unpensioned veterans. 
Where have they gdéne? Did some 
lynx-eyed advertising “expert” or the 
prophet of “Focal science” discover a 
subtle psychological fallacy in the idea? 
Was their appearance contrary to “the 
deliberations of our entire advisory 
board, one member of which receives 
a weekly salary of. ” (but back to 
smiles, not causes of smiles), or was it 
just some every-day sort of fellow like 
Aristotle or Socrates who observed that 
joy does not always reach the frenzy 
zone even during the first five minutes 
a man stands sole possessor of a new 
collar button; that girls aged six or 
thereabouts have frequently been known 
to stand in the presence of a particular 
brand of raw ham and maintain a sober 
countenance; that notwithstanding the 
recent acquisition of a “Semper para- 
tus” shaving device, even in the face of 
this divine revelation, men’s visages do 
not become moons, nor their eyes 
onions—that some women do not grin 
when they are brushing their teeth. 

For years these smilers forced their 
merriment upon us from the pages of 
magazines and newspapers, from be- 
tween car straps and from theatre cur- 
tains. Their mirth rose triumphant 
from 24 sheet mouths above the miasma 
and coal-smoke of the Jersey meadows. 
One particularly arrogant cereal smiler 
even bragged that his smile wouldn’t 
come off. But it did. One by one com- 
mercial smiles are flickering and go- 
ing out. Photographed and retouched 
enthusiasm has started on its long pil- 
grimage. 

What care we that from the loins of 
the smilers has sprung a race somewhat 
too virile of countenance! Pose your 
self-conscious gods, Makaroff. Parade 
your double-page spread of matinee 
idols, Gillette. Eclipse your good col- 





lars with your stern-masked vacuums, 
Cluett-Peabody. Our interest, which 
was about to die, greets you. Keép up 


the good work. Instruct your artists 
to give you “clean, strong faces,” 
frank ones, crafty ones, and ennuied 


ones. Let them picture all the emo- 

tions of Dante’s Inferno, but taboo the 

smile. js De Ee 
sais abdicate 


The University of Wisconsin has 
just provided for a new course in farm 
journalism. The Student Farmer, a 
monthly magazine issued by the. stu- 
dents, will provide practice; and_lec- 
tures by prominent publishers and ad- 
vertising managers are being arranged, 
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“No man can hope to add to his business who does not give the 
public good reasons for dealing with him, and this is why no busi- 
ness can exist, much less grow, without advertising of some kind. 
The best kind, of course, is the spoken word, spoken by one who 
is believed by the one who hears. The printed word is the 
spoken word multiplied, but its effect is measured in the same way.” 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
Editor, publisher, traveller, public-spirited citizen and leading 
man of affairs in the city of Des Moines and the state of lowa. 


Mr. Young, who for twenty years has been editor and publisher 
of Iowa's leading newspaper—Cbe Des floines Capital, has 
been a dominant factor in the forward movement for a Greater 
Des Moines and a Greater lowa. The name Lafe Young, and 
his newspaper, The Des SHoines Capital, are so closely identi- 
fied with Des Moines and its people as to be practically insepar- 
able—the mention of one recalls the other. 


The Capital is the afternoon newspaper of Des Moines—has a 
circulation of over 40,000—the largest in the city and state, and is 
in every way the recognized advertising medium of Des Moines. 
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During the First Four Months of this Year 


The Des Moines Capital 


Gained 25,219 inches of Advertising 
This is 7,000 Inches More Than 
the Total Gain During the 
Entire Previous Year 





The Average Monthly Advertising Gain This 
Year Has Been 6,304 Inches. April 1910 
Was of Course the Biggest April in 
the History of the Capital 
ADVERTISING FIGURES APRIL 1910 


CAPITAL. REG. & LEADER. NEWS. 
(In 25 Issues. ) (In 30 Issues.) (In 30 Issues. ) 
ee 19,278inches 15,691inches 16,572 inches 


Foreign ... 6,739 inches 6,862inches- 3,635 inches 
Classified .. 5,967inches 11,876inches 6,171 inches 





Total. .31,984inches 34,42ginches 26,378 inches 





THE CAPITAL’S WONDERFUL RECORD FOR 
FOUR MONTHS 
1909. IgIO. Gain. 
January ...22,662inches 26,331inches 3,669 inches 
February ..23,177 inches 28,779inches 5,602 inches 
March ....28,464inches 42,149inches 13,685 inches 


REE 29,721 inches 31,984inches 2,263 inches 
Gain first four months 1910............ 25,219 inches 


Average monthly gain for four months, 6,304 inches. 
Scarcely Another Newspaper in America 
Can Equal This Record 


EASTERN OFFICES 
New York O’Mara & Ormsbee Brunswick Building 
Chicago Elmer Wilson Hartford Building 


Publisher, LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
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ADVERTISING “OUT OF 


SEASON.” 





STANDARD KNITTING COMPANY AD- 
VERTISES SWEATERS FOR SUMMER 
USE — IM MEDIATE RESPONSE — 
OTHER ADVERTISERS GETTING OUT 
OF THE SEASON RUT. 





There is a marked tendency to- 
ward out-of-season advertising. 
Of late years, for instance, it may 
have been surprising to New 
Yorkers that many of the men’s 
furnishing stores along Broadway 
should be conspicuously showing 
straw hats in their windows in 
January and February, when the 
snow lay thick upon the ground. 
These showings were made to 
catch the Southgoing, leisure 
class, bound for the winter resorts 
of Florida and the vicinity, where 
straw hats are in vogue the year 
‘round. They have been the 
means of developing not a little 
new business. 

A few weeks ago Printers’ INK 
reviewed the advertising of Poros- 
knit men’s undergarments — a 
notable example of out-of-season 
advertising. All winter long New 
Yorkers traveling in the surface 
cars have been confronted with a 
picture of a man and a boy 
dressed in Porosknit garments and 
accompanied with the remember- 
able phrase: 


“Until next summer, here we’ll sit 
To remind you all of Porosknit.” 


There are many manufacturers 
who are working on a_ season 
basis, when there is plenty of good 
reason why consumption need not 
stop. “B.V.D.” underwear and 
“Athletic”? underwear of many 
kinds found this to be true, and 
now enjoy a large sale. There is 
no reason why ice cream freezers, 
for instance, should be advertised. 
only in summer-time. 

Another concern which has been 
taking up out-of-season advertis- 
ing of late is the Standard Knit- 
ting Company, of Cleveland, O. 
This company manufactures the 
now-famous “Schmidtknit” prod- 
ucts, chiefly coat sweaters. O. W. 


Fishel, the advertising manager, 
has been confronted with the re- 
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verse of the problem which the 
Porosknit people have faced. 
Whereas in the thin undergarment 
business it has heretofore been 
considered unethical to advertise 
in winter, in the coat sweater 
business it has been considered 
worse than useless to advertise in 
the spring for summer trade, 


Schmidt- 
Knit 


Enjoys all ) 
§ Mthe style 
and fit of a perfectly tailored 
coat—all the comfort of a 
light, warm, easily carried 
garment that won’t get out 
of shape or wrinkle no mat- 
ter what vicissitudes it en- 
counters during a day’s out- 


Schmidtknit 
Sweater Coats 


are knit from the finest imported 
yarns, in exclusive designs, perfect 
in every detail. The Schmidtknit 
label is in every garment—your as- 
surance of the finest finish and 
faultless fit. Your dealer sells 


ing. 


them; if not, write to us. 
Sweater Coat Style 
Book Free 


Tells you what makes &j 
the Schmidtknit atyt 




















ADVERTISING FOR SUMMER BUSINESS. 


But Mr. Fishel was of another 
opinion. Advertising knit goods 
in spring is an original idea with 
his concern, according to him. 
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“Formerly the majority of knit 
goods, especially sweater coats,” 
he says, “were worn entirely 
during the fall and winter months, 
but during the last few years 
there has been a decided demand 
for summer wear, and our idea is 
that to educate the women to the 
necessity of a sweater for summer 
out-door golfing and boating wear 
and the like, would mean busi- 
ness. And it has.” 

The results of the Standard 
Knitting Company’s spring adver- 
tising may be appreciated when it 
its learned that this company, ac- 
cording to Mr, Fishel, was sold 
up to its full capacity as early as 
August Ist of last year. “Al- 
though we received thousands of 
inquiries from our national mag- 
azine advertisements,” says Mr. 
Fishel, “we were in no position to 
follow these up.” 

This year, this company, having 
a more definite idea of the extent 
of the demand it may expect, has 
made better preparation. Its cam- 
paign will include the following 
national magazines: Ladies’ Home 
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Journal, McCall's, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Women’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Style Book, Vogue and Life. Ex- 
amples of the copy used would be 
as follows: “The Smart Summer- 
Girl Wears a Schmidknit” ; “The 
ideal outsider garment for sum- 
mer”; “Always smart and un- 
wrinkled when you wear it, even 
after it has been packed all day in 
a picnic basket.” The summer 
tone of the argument must be ap- 
parent. 

In connection with the advertis- 
ing done in the national mag- 
azines, considerable advertising 1s 
also done in the drygoods trade 
papers. When a dealer has seen 
such an ad in his trade paper and 
has read the following sentence 
he cannot easily withstand the 
temptation of taking on this line, 
if he has not already done so: 
“Schmidknit merchandise will 
readily sell without advertising— 
but to enable our dealers to sell 
more and to stimulate the de- 
mand, we advertise in the leading 
women’s publications.” 
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THE GEORGE L.DYER 
COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York 


Successor to 
Arnold & Dyer Advertisers Agency 


Philadelphia and New York 
Newspaper, Magazine, Street Car 
and Bill-board Advertising 
Business Literature. 
Publicity and Derchandising Counsel 
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SALESMEN—THE AMBASSA- 
DORS OF MODERN 
COMMERCE. 





WORK BECOMING A PROFESSION—THE 
QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED — PUSH, 
DETERMINATION AND ENERGY — 
PART OF ADDRESS BEFORE COM MER- 
CIAL CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, 


By H. Wellington Wood, 
Branch Sales Manager, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Philadelphia (winner of $1,000 
silver Heinz trophy for best 
all-around branch.) 

The writer, after more than 
twenty-seven years of actual ex- 
perience in selling and training 
travelers, both in the United 
States and Europe, wishes to ex- 
press his humble opinion that the 
position of the commercial trav- 
eler has far exceeded the title of 
avocation and he can justly lay 
claim to his position being a pro- 
fession, and a careful analysis and 
study will prove his claim. The 
writer wishes to dedicate to the 
United Commercial Travelers of 
America a new twentieth century 
title for their profession, namely, 

“Ambassadors of Commerce.” 

For the commercial traveler, in 
order to justify his claims, must 
have the art of expression; must 
be able to mix in society; he must 
be all things to all men; he must 
take the initiative; be fully conver- 
sant and familiar with the quality 
and prices of his goods; ever ready 
for the unexpected; fully satisfied 
that the sun rises and sets in the 
firm and goods he represents; 
never be afraid of giving more 
than he is paid for; ever mindful 
of studying carefully the individ- 
uality and personality of the firm 
he represents, and then endeavor, 
so far as it is possible, to put into 
practice and carry out to the let- 
ter, their instructions and wishes; 
be happy and content in his posi- 
tion; be optimistic and shun pessi- 
mistic companions; avoid conver- 
sation that will not admit the pres- 
ence of ladies; be guarded in his 
remarks; slow to criticise, mag- 
nanimous in praise—for the one 
will build up and the other de- 
stroy; study methods of speech. 

Charity has become his stock in 
trade; he believes that every man 
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‘ has a right to his own views and 





respects him because of his regard 
at the ballot-box, sought for at the 
church, revered, loved and _ hon- 
ored by his family; his cordial 
greeting and genial manner make 
him a favorite with all with whom 
he comes in contact. 

The twentieth century commer- 
cial traveler has won his way to 
success and achievement by fully 
realizing, before entering, that 
every door through which he must 
pass has painted on it in large let- 
ters: “Push! Determination! 
Perseverance! Energy!” and that 
these four essentials are necessary 
for his success. He has learned 
by experience that silence is golden 
but that speech, delivered with 
heaps of enthusiasm, well seasoned 
with plenty of good common sense, 
mixed well with plenty of tact and 
diplomacy, will bring forth the 
coveted order, and the size will be 
determined by the warmth and 
quality of the talk. 

The weather, with all its seasons 
and varied changes, has no effect 
upon him; he realizes that it is 
important never to tell all he 
knows, that just as soon as a cus: 
tomer reaches his limitations he 
ceases to be interesting; he is 
careful about his apparel; is com- 
mented upon as being immaculate; 
is careful with his appointments; 
is dependable and regards an en- 
gagement as a sacred trust—such 
is the commercial traveler of the 
century through which we are so 
rapidly and surely passing. He 
must be the very embodiment of 
all that is attractive, honorable and 
fair, and, by all means, guard with 
all diligence the confidence reposed 
in him by his customers, for which 
he has toiled unceasingly days and 
nights, in many cases years, to ob- 
tain. He never changes an order 
without the consent of his custom- 
er; he makes good every promise. 

SS 

The Siegfried Company, general_ad- 

vertising, has moved from Park 


Row to 50 Church street, New York 
City. 





Walter L. Thomas, advertising man- 
ager of the daily and Sunday Telegram, 
of Worcester, Mass., has resigned to 
become secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the American Granite Saw Com- 
pany, of Worcester. 
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The Imprint 


of 1847 


on the affairs of 
1910is not confined 
to mechanical 
achievements and 
political conditions. 


@ Women’s fash- 
ion publications an- 
nounce the return 
to quaint costumes 
of over half a cen- 
tury ago—a revival 
of one of the “‘best- 
dressed’ periods 
in our history. 





‘ay S i a ‘ 


y ill 
if fi ra y 


The 1847 Girl 





@ This trend of fashion serves merely as a 
comparison to another creation of 1847 which 
has maintained its popularity since that early 
date—''1847 ROGERS BROS.”—the best known, 
best liked brand ot Silver Plate for over half 


a century. 


@ The 1847 Girl is one of the familiar figures 
on the advertising pages of the leading maga- 


zines. 





In 1847 
Utah was 
settled by 
the 
Mormons 











MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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GETTING DISTRIBUTION 
FOR EXPENSIVE PER- 
FUMES. 


GEORGE BORGFELDT & CO, SUCCEEDING 
IN GETTING DEALERS FOR DIFFICULT 
LINE OF PERFUMES BY MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING—BIG CAMPAIGN FOR 
“OpOL”’ TO BE STARTED IN FALL, 


It is not so surprising to hear 
how various kinds of premium 
systems can sell the ordinary 
low-priced toilet waters and per- 
fumes. But, when it comes to im- 
ported perfumes, which sell at $5 
per 2-ounce bottle, and $1.75 per 
I-dram bottle respectiveiy, selling 
becomes a very different proposi- 
tion. 

Two such perfumes are now be- 
ing actively advertised and sold. 


future. C. H. Norton, the adver. 
tising manager, was given a small 
appropriation. The advertising 
has produced results. The start 
was made in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “At that time,” says Mr, 
Norton, “La Rose Pompon was 
not selling in over ten stores in 
this whole country. To-day, I am 
glad to say, we have a distribution 
and sale which are entirely satis- 
factory to us and to the manufac- 
turers. Naturally, in view of the 
price, La Rose Pompon could 
never attain perfect distribution, 
But the distribution we now have, 
as the result of our advertising 
and follow-up methods, is, we be- 
lieve, excellent for such a line.” 
The advertising start with 
Dralle’s Illusion came some 
months later. Both accounts have 
since been ex- 

tended, so that 

now they include 

the following 

periodicals: 

Ladies’ Home 

Journal, Deline- 

ator, ~ Butterick 

Trio, and Quar- 

terly Style Book. 


Ss" om 
RS OF THE FAMOUS JAVA FACE POWDER | Mh The copy has 


44 WEST 4° ST. NEW YORK, 


GOOD ATMOSPHERE SECURED FOR A HIGH-GRADE PRODUCT. 


a demonstration of the fact that 
the American public can be made 
to appreciate the very highest 
quality, irrespective of price, 
through the pages of periodicals. 

“La Rose Pompon” is a per- 
fume which is manufactured by A. 
Bourjois et Cie, Paris. It sells for 
$5 per 2-ounce bottle, and one of 
a line of equally high grade and 
high priced toilet goods put out by 
the same house. “Illusion” is the 
name of the perfume which sells 
at $1.75 per 1-dram bottle. It is 
put up by Georg Dralle, Hamburg, 
and is also a representative of a 
long line of proprietary goods. The 
distributing agents for both are 
George Borgfeldt & Co, New 
York. 

The first advertising which the 
latter house ever did was in con- 
nection with La Rose Pompon, in 
August, 1909. At that time a 
start was made, not without some 
serious misgivings, as to the 


been dainty and 
attractive. In 
the case of La 
Rose Pompon, halftones of beauti- 
ful white roses have been incor- 
porated into some of the ads with 
telling effect. 

In order to facilitate distribu- 
tion, the plan was decided upon of 
pointedly seeking for direct re- 
plies in the ads. No doubt was 
harbored but that, after a sample 
of these perfumes could be put in 
the right parties’ hands, sales and 
re-sales would result, for the 
goods have the quality claimed for 
them. But right there a difficulty 
entered in. The perfumes were 
so expensive that to give samples 
away free would have been ruin- 
ous. In the case of La Rose Pom- 
pon, the plan was finally decided 
upon of offering a minute sample 
bottle when ten cents in stamps 
should be sent in, the restriction 
being added that only one such 
sample would be sent to any one 
address. In the case of Dralle’s 
Illusion, which is more expensive, 
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» yen’ such a scheme was imprac- 


tical: It was Mr. Norton’s happy 
idea of having hearts made of 
aluminum. A round hole was 
cut in one side of these and their 
interior was filled with red absorb- 
ant. Upon the latter one single 
drop of Illusion was placed. Being 
non-alcoholic, Illusion is thereiore 
very lasting. It was found that 
such a drop would last upwards of 
a month, giving out a strong, de- 
lightful fragrance. Thus the alu- 
minum hearts served a double pur- 
pose, not only proving the agree- 
able, but the lasting, qualities of 
Illusion as well. 

The demand for these hearts has 
been far in excess of expecta- 
tions. In many cases money has 
been sent in for scores of them 
from certain women. Inquiry has 
revealed the fact that they were 
wanted as trinkets to be given out 
at card and other parties. Such 
uses were looked upon as excel- 
lent advertising opportunities, 


and naturally no objection was 
raised. 

Probably the most interesting 
part of these two campaigns, 


which, it should be appreciated, 
have been kept entirely apart 
from the very beginning, has been 
the method of following up in- 
quiries for samples. In response 
to inquiries, samples have been 
sent out as promptly as possible 
together with form letters, which 
have been on the stationery of 
George Borgfeldt & Co. but which 
have been signed with the respec- 
tive manufacturers’ names. In 
these letters great emphasis has 
been laid on the fact that, though 
these perfumes are high in price, 
they do not necessarily represent 
an expensive luxury, inasmuch as 
a single drop or touch of either 
is all any woman of taste could 
use at once. 

_ Simultaneously with the send- 
ing out of these samples and let- 
ters, postals have been sent out to 
the perfumery buyer of the dealer 
mentioned in the letter of inquiry, 
reading somewhat as_ follows: 
“To-day we have inquiries from 
.... for La Rose Pompon (or 
Dralle’s Illusion). Why don’t you 
carry the line? We will be glad 
to send you a gratis sample of 





It is the opinion of a number of 
people, who ought to know 
whereof they speak, that GRIT 
has been the initial advertising 
medium of more successful ad- 
vertisers than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Moreover, we 
can come mighty near proving the 
correctness of their view, too. 


The point is this: For more 
than a quarter of a century GRIT 
has been developing along lines 
that a whole lot of people either 
cou!dn’t or wouldn’t understand. 

First, the wiseacres said: The 
day of the weekly is past, the 
daily has taken its place,—and 
GRIT grew to 100.000. 


Then others said: The maga- 
zines have put the weeklies out of 
business, and while they were 
talking Collier's rejuvenated it- 
self, The Saturday Evening Post 
outgrew its magnificent adopted 
mother—and GRIT went to 
200,000. 

Then the prophets began con- 
tradicting themselves — hedging; 
and GRIT has taken on another 
50,000. Keeping closely to its 
chosen field, the small cities, 
towns and villages of the country, 
it now circulates over 250,000 
copies each week—to the 5 cents ° 
a copy kind of people. 

If you are not thoroughly in- 
formed about it, doesn’t good 
business sav :— 

Call up— 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
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extract.” In the case of some of 
the larger cities, where dealers 
have persisténtly refused to take 
on the line, such cards have been 
sent out, Mr. Norton explains, 


Ja Rose Pompon 


BOURJOIS Panis 


_ _- In delicacy-in lasting quality 
ein the minute quantity required 
- La Rose Pompon is presented by 
Bourjois, the famous perfumer of 

is, as his crowning success. 

La Rose Pompon may be had 
at the best shops in Extract, Toilet 
Water, Face Powder, Sachet, and, 
Soap. 


FROM PARIS TO YOU, 
MADAME, FOR 10c. 

ote" 5 a 

If your dealer cannot supply you send us i 
his mame and address with foe two gated 2 
‘cent stamps and we will mail you a s 
dainty sample of La Rose Pompon 

+ Extract. We can send but one sample’ 


2 an address 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO). 


MAGAZINE COPY WITH EXCLUSIVE APPEAL. 


for weeks and even months with- 
out intermission daily. There 
would be from one to four names 
oneachcard. At length the cards 
would have their effect. The 
dealers would recognize the 
names of some of the best people 
in their respective communities 
and would finally take the initia- 
tive and order a small line. The 
rest was easy. 

In cases where inquirers have 
failed to mention their dealer or 
have mentioned a very small deal- 
er who is not rated, a post-card 
has been sent them reading as 
follows: “Will you please write 
below the name of the department 
store in the nearest city where 
you are in the habit of dealing? 
Then mail this cardtous.” These 
cards served to fill in the gaps, 
where there were any. 

In the case of La Rose Pom- 
pon, a handsome booklet has also 
been sent out to dealers, when 
they have taken on the line, which 
has not only elaborated upon the 
other lines of articles manufac- 
tured by A. Bourjois et Cie, but 


which has ‘made specific reference 
to La Rose Pompon advertising 
as well, proposing that the dealer 
do local newspaper advertising 
and offering to forward electros 
to him. Many dealers have used 
these electros, especially the de- 
partment stores, which have in- 
corporated them in their regular 
ads. The Dralle booklet to the 
dealers has gone no further than 
to explain other Dralle lines, 

Distinctive features about Illu- 
sion are the facts that the small 
bottles are of cut glass with elong- 
ated glass stoppers, a touch of 
which will impart sufficient scent 
to a fabric; and that the bottles 
are packed in turned wood pat- 
ented boxes made in the shape of 
lighthouses. On this side of the 
water this lighthouse box has not 
had the novelty effect which it 
has had abroad, and for that rea- 
son has not been so actively 
pushed. 

George Borgfeldt & Co. are so 
pleased with the results of this, 
their first advertising, that they 
are planning an extensive adver- 
tising campaign for Odol, an im- 


‘the ' pervading: and 

lasting * qualides’ of « 

single drop of , Hilusion,’ 
ou 


AN ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT. 


ported dentifrice handled by them 
(now very widely advertised in 
Germany), beginning in the fall. 
It is not improbable that this ac- 
count will reach $50,000. 
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Not argument—but facts 


THE WOMAN’S 


NATIONAL DAILY 


. Has 327,834 paid in advance yearly subscribers. 


. More money is paid in advance for this newspaper than 
any other daily newspaper in the world. 


. Delivered daily right into the homes. 


. The favorite publication, by proof, of 1 in every 55 homes 
in the United States. 


. No returns—no waste—100% circulation. 


6. No medical, speculative financial or questionable adver- 
tisements accepted. 


. A daily newspaper service plus leading magazine adver- 
tising value—only cheaper. 

. No premiums or inducements to subscribers—yet the. 
guaranteed, proven, paid circulation of 327,834 yearly 
subscribers is increasing daily in magnitude. 

9. 60% of these subscribers receive their mail from Post Of- 
fices of 3,000 population or less. ; 
10. Think of any town where you know the most people 
and we will send you a printed subscription list so 
that you may see for yourself the class of. homes it 
enters. 
Does not such a newspaper, possessing these extraordi- 
nary qualities, incite good business reasons for knowing 
more about it? 


VY] JE believe we have a most interesting proposition for 
advertisers —particularly those who distribute their 
product through dealers. 


Write for an interesting book, ‘Nothing Like It In the World," or for information to 


The Lewis Publishing Co. 


CAL. J. McCARTHY, Advertising Manager, 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
First National Bank Building Flatiron Building 
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Leads All 


New York Newspapers 
in Advertising and 
Circulation Gains 


The following shows the gain in advertising by the first four 
New York Morning Newspapers for the four months ending 
April 30, 1910, 





New York American Gain 1,681 columns 
New York World gain: - - - - 1,112 “fi 
New York Times gain - - - - 86] 2 
New York Herald gan - - - - 90 7 


(Figured on a basis of 280 lines to column) 





During ten consecutive years past the SUNDAY 
AMERICAN has maintained undisputed supremacy in circulation 
and volume of display advertising, and at rates higher than any 
other newspaper. (Figures speak louder than words.) 

The regular Daily sales of the MORNING AMERICAN 
have increased more than 56,000 copies per day in the past 
year—a good record for a home newspaper aiming at accuracy 


and cleanliness. 


239 Broadway 1409 Security Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WHY NOT AN INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH? 
ee 
OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION AND _ RE- 
CORDING OF EXPERIENCE IN ADVER- 
TISING ADVOCATED—TEST CASES TO 
DISCOVER NEW TRUTHS—NEED FOR 
DEFINITE BODY OF DATA TO CON- 
VINCE ADVERTISERS — ADDRESS AT 
ADVERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE, NEW 

YORK, 


Se eel 


By John E. Kennedy. 

Briefly put, my proposal is this 
—the formation of The Institute 
for Advertising Research, to of- 
ficially investigate and record act- 
ual experiences of advertisers, in 
a vide range of test cases, as basis 
for conclusions, study and prac- 
tice of advertising principles as in 
law, medicine, etc. Such institute 
to have a paid director, investigat- 
ing and recording staff, with lec- 
tures instead of dinners. Also to 
issue quarterly bulletins to mem- 
bers covering the test cases ex- 
amined, analyzed, and results of- 
fic‘ally certified to, for their ref- 
erence and safe guidance. 

It is up to us to formulate the 
most practical means of making 
this far-reaching idea _ effective. 
The greatest danger lies in bring- 
ing it forth in a half-baked condi- 
tion—it must be divested of any 
points which to the unbeliever 
may, with color, seem Utopian, 
unpractical and unbusinesslike. 

No such move can prosper, and 
be made highly effective without 
the support and active co-opera- 
tion of the advertisers who spend 
their money upon that selling force 
called Advertising—a force which 
we believe can be strengthened, 
standardized and made more 
profitable to all through a better 
understanding of its basic prin- 
ciples. 

The majority of Advertisers are 
keen, hard-headed business men 
of intensely practical bent, who 
have little time or inclination to 
consider, much less approve and 
act. 

Many such men view the moves 
of Advertising Clubs as largely 
moves toward the dinner-table— 
toward good-fellowship and enter- 


tainment, with only a dash of. ad- 
vertising interest “on the side.” 

These men view the terms 
“Psychology” and “Art in Adver- 
tising” in much the same light as 
they view the “Advertising Club” 
idea—merely as something pleas- 
ant to .talk about, interesting, 
sociable and high-flown, but with- 
out any practical usefulness in 
their particular business. 

Now while fully appreciating 
the very important place that ad- 
vertising clubs, psychology, and 
art can, and in some cases does, 
fill in the Advertising world I sub- 
mit that it is highly injudicious to 
handicap this great research 
movement by associating it in ad- 
vance too intimately with the 
thoughts these stand for in the 
minds of the average advertiser. 

Other and simpler terms exist 
for the self-same things, and their 
business side, instead of their sci- 
entific, psychic, or artistic side, 
should be played up, utilized and 
accented in the initiation of this 
movement. 


CONSTANT EDUCATION OF ADVER- 
TISERS. 

No man realizes and deplores 
more than I do the fact that it re- 
quires from one-third to two- 
thirds the time and effort of any 
able advertising man, or advertis- 
ing agent, to tactfully educate the 
majority of his clients up to his 
own knowledge of what real ad- 
vertising for such clients’ interests 
is and should be. 

The advertising man, or adver- 
tising agent, who cannot do this 
or who, being able, grows tired of 
doing it, deprives his client of the 
most valuable part of his services, 
and probably foredooms his own 
work to ultimate failure, since re- 
sults alone insure continuity of 
service and financial appreciation. 

The advertiser must at all times 
be considered the employer of ad- 
vertising primarily, and after that 
the unconscious pupil of the ad- 
vertising men who can teach him 
by “showing him” new light in a 
proper manner. 

However, educate the average 
advertiser into an acceptance of 
safe principles in’ advertising we 
must, if we are to accomplish max- 
imum results for him, or advance 
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advertising in appreciation and 
usefulness to its full power. * 

The way to “educate” him in 
advertising is, however, to “show 
him” collectively through research 
and standardized data resulting 
from it what we must “show him” 
individually and. personally now in 
every case where his opinion dif- 
fers from our own. 

Let us remember at all times 
that: he is fully entitled to his own 
opinion on the subject even 
though that opinion be wrong, un- 
til we,. who claim to have studied 
the subject further, and therefore 
ought to know it better, can con- 
vince him he is wrong, and prove 
to his own satisfaction that he 
should adopt the course we ad- 
vise. 

That is part of what he pays us 
to supply, though he would not 
relish the thought of its being 
called “Teaching.” 

But—this is also where the lost- 
motion, the heartbreaking and 
discouraging phase of advertising 
work comes in for the able and 
conscientious advertising man who 
can only help his client so far as 
that client’s understanding of good 
advertising will let him—and no 
farther. 

This is where many able ad- 
vertising men weary of the strug- 
gle, throw up their hands and say, 
“What’s the use? Let the client 
have his own way—it is his fu- 
neral !” 

This, in fact, constitutes the ac- 
tual test of an advertising man’s 
earnesiness and absolute loyalty 
to the interests of his client, when 
he will fight with his client rather 
than let him lose his money on a 
mistaken advertising policy, worn 
threadbare by other advertisers 
perhaps, and a foregone failure 
for the purpose in mind, 

Here’s an impressive thought 
for the advertiser to chew and di- 
gest, viz.: 

That this “lost-motion” in hon- 
est advertising service costs the 
advertiser from 25% to 75% of 
what he pays in salary, fees, or 
commissions to his advertising 
man, as well as a heavy percent- 
age of lost value in space. 

Where is the remedy? 

Where but in the unbiased in- 


vestigations, able analysis, and re. 
corded findings of the proposed 
Advertising R¢. 


“Institute for 
search.” 

Which should side-step the ne- 
cessity for spending one-third to 
two-thirds of the time and effort 
that advertisers in some form pay 
for, in needless discussion and de- 
cision of each individual point of 
a campaign as questioned by ad- 
vertisers. 

By making it possible for both 
advertising man and client to turn 
to results derived in practically 
parallel cases by other advertisers, 
as investigated, analyzed, and te- 
corded by the unprejudiced “In- 
stitute for Advertising Research.” 
PROFESSIONAL RECORDED EXPERIENCE 


Just as a lawyer may, from le- 
gal records, turn up and cite deci- 
sions in practically parallel cases 
—or just as a physician may learn 
from recorded experience in med- 
icine the general principles on 
which typhoid fever should be 
treated, although his patients may 
be of widely different tempera- 
ment and constitution from these 
recorded cases. 

Think of the lost time, wasted 
effort, and squandered money 
which would be saved to thou- 
sands of advertisers and advertis- 
ing men by such a system of or- 
ganized research. 

Consider the millions of dollars 
it would annually save new adver- 
tisers in cutting out the “lottery” 
feature, the useless experiment, in 
individual cases, upon the myriad 
“schemes,” “hobbies,” fads and 
“alleged shortcuts” through which 
most advertisers must individually 
wade before they cut their eye- 
teeth—before they learn through 
costly experience that true adver- 
tising is neither magic, buncombe, 
noise, boast, boost, bluster, nor 
typographical pyrotechnics, but 
just plain “horse-sense” — mere 
business conducted along sane, 
logical, well-proven lines. 

That is only a small part of the 
service which could be rendered 
by a really capable, and well- 
equipped “Institute for Advertis- 
ing Research”—an institute whose 
investigations, reports and decti- 
sions would be sound enough, use- 
ful and applicable enough, so that 
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the average advertiser would re- 
spect, reply upon, and act upon 
them, : . 
There we have the “show me 
kind of education which the adver- 
tiser would stand for from adver- 
tising men—viz., recorded and 
certified facts, from the actual 
experience of other advertisers. 
This he would accept when he 
might mot accept your opinion or 
mine without such conclusive rea- 
soning upon each individual point 
as would be needed to sell his 
product to consumers or mer- 
chants if expressed in good ad- 
vertising without such preliminary 
explanation and education. 
WHAT TESTS SHOULD BE TAKEN UP 
You will probably now query 
what kind of “advertising experi- 
ences” and “test cases,” the pro- 
posed Institute of Advertising 
Research would be expected to in- 
vestigate and record. 
I will merely cite an instance 
from my own experience, to illus- 
trate a phase of it. More than six 


years ago I had the good fortune 
to prepare a series of advertise- 


ments for a very able advertiser 
in the West. 

The advertisements were de- 
signed to sell a rheumatic cure, 
practically by mail. I wrote them 
as convincingly as I then knew 
how, and one of them I am proud 
of yet. When the series was com- 
pleted and approved by the client, 
I had the ads set in good large 
body type, a generous size which, 
up to that time, I believed the only 
proper vehicle for transmitting ad- 
vertising thought. 

Final proofs being shown to my 
client for O. K., he said, “Set 
them in small type, too,—about 
one-third this size.” 

I asked him why? And, for his 
answer I have ever since been 
grateful. He said, “Mr. Kennedy, 
I know it will be entirely useless 
to tell you why, because your an- 
swer will be just about what my 
Own was some time ago. You will 
say that sufferers from rheuma- 
tism are usually elderly people, 
whose eyesight is naturally poor, 
and who would have difficulty in 
reading small type. 

. “You will say that newspaper 
impression is so poor, in the ma- 


jority of mediums we use, that this 
type will probably fill up with ink 
and prove illegible to many thou- 
sands of the circulation we pay 
for. And you will say that for 
these reasons only a few people 
will make the effort to read our 
advertisements when set in small 
type, while many elderly people 
will not be able to read it at all. 
I know you will say, and believe, 
this just as J once said and be- 
lieved it. That’s why I will not 
argue with you about it, but just 
ask you to run it both ways at my 
expense,—for your education. 


“Run it in the large as well as 
in the small body type, in our test 
list of twenty-one newspapers. 
Run them first in the large type, 
then in the small type——check up 
the cost of inquiries and sales 
from each, and use in future 
whichever type the results clearly 
indicate to you.” 

A broad and handsome proposal 
surely, from a man who knew in 
advance the result. 

Well, that result was such an 
eye-opener to me that I have ever 
since turned to just such tests, for 
my own information, in dubious 
cases instead of proceeding upon 
my own mere opinion, or upon 
that of any other when his “opin- 
ion” was based upon anything less 
than such actual evidence as these 
test cases afford. 

Inquiries and sales from the 
smaller type proved to cost just 
about one-third of what inquiries 
and sales from the self-same ad- 
vertisements in the self-same me- . 
diums cost, when set in type about 
three times as large. 

For months the seeming unrea- 
sonableness of this worried me, 
and kept me on the defensive un- 
til test after test turning out with 
approximately the same result I 
concluded it was “useless to argy 
agin an elephant,” and frankly 
adopted the teaching of actual ex- 
perience. 


NEWS TYPE EASILY READ 


Since then I have realized that 
news-type held at the usual dis- 
tance a newspaper is read is more 
familiar and attractive to the eye 
(when turning from news matter 
*o advertising) than is much Jarg- 
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er, or display, type held at same 
range. 

I have also realized that elderly 
people of poor eyesight re-focus 
the eyes with more effort of the 
muscles and with probably slower 
action than those of young people. 

This may, or may not, be the 
cause of the surprising result 
from such a simple and conclu- 
sive advertising test. But, the re- 
sult itself, when conclusively 
proven on test, and not the cause, 
is what principally concerns the 
advertiser, or the advertising man, 
in such cases. 

The proving up of such infor- 
mation, when thoroughly investi- 
gated, and thought out to a finish, 
would be of such inestimable 
value to advertising men that I 
would personally consider $1,000 
a well justified subscription to 
such a source of certified tests as 
the proposed Institute for Adver- 
tising Research could be and, I 
hope, will be. This, if I knew its 
findings on even fifty good cases 
per year to be absolutely reliable, 
and capably arrived at. 

What it would be worth to ad- 
vertisers spending $10,000 to $500,- 
000 per year is a matter which 
should be carefully considered and 
dressed into a _ printed form 
worthy of the great Ideal we 
aim at. 

In order to make the work ef- 
fective, the proposed institute 
must have a liberal revenue, prob- 
ably $50,000 per year at least. 
That revenue can only come from 
advertisers and from advertising 
men who realize its advantage to 
them and who are public spirited 
enough to assist in the birth of a 
new and badly needed “Profes- 
sion.” 

Since I am not a candidate for 
the position, and would not accept 
it under any conditions if offered, 
I may here say freely that the en- 
tire success of the work, in my 
judgment, will depend upon the 
man who fills the position of “Di- 
rector,” 

He should be an enthusiast in 
that work. 

He should have large advertis- 
ing experience, so that he may 
know what is essential and what 
non-essential in his investigations, 


as well as the conditions which 
govern results at certain seasons 
of the year, etc., so that his re. 
ports and conclusions may be 
sound and shaped up properly for 
ready use. 

I believe that getting access to 
the inner facts of marked adver- 
tising successes or failures would 
not be difficult for such a man 
whose occupation as head of a 
national, neutral and _ intelligent 
Institute for Advertising Re- 
search should give him so much 
greater collective knowledge of 
advertising problems and their so- 
lutions that any advertiser might 
a glad to trade information with 

im. 


THE MAN TO RUN IT 


I believe there are at least a 
half-dozen such men in the adver- 
tising ranks to-day, and that it 
would be hopeless to attempt to 
interest the kind of ability we 
need at a salary of less than $10,- 
ooo per year upwards to several 
times that. 

As revenue, I suggest this: 


That every ebvertitting man who ap- 
in 


proves the course outlined, subscribe 
say $5 toward a promotion fund for 
getting out a substantial cloth-bound 
book covering the purpose, aims and 
proposed methods of the institute for 
advertising research. 

hat a given number of these books 
be mailed to the officers and members 
or every advertising club in America 
on approval, with the request that 
each member buy a copy at cost and, 
after reading and dreatniog its pledge, 
for one year at least, a subscription 
of one dollar per month (or $10 per 
ear in advance) to the quarterly bul- 
etin of the institute containing the 
only shapr information of its kind avail- 
able (with no advertising) and thereby 
become an honorary member of the in- 
stitute. 

That each club interested be asked 
to make a personal canvass of. leading 
advertisers in its section, to seek liberal 
subscriptions on an “endowment” of 
“charter member” basis which subscrip- 
tion for such a cause might well be 
from $200 up to several thousand dol- 
lars per advertiser according to the 
public spirit of the subscriber, who 
should thus become a charter member. 

That a subscription of say $3,000 for 
promotion fund be opened at once, 
that the New York Advertising Men’s 
League subscription toward it be count- 
ed upon now for a liberal sum. 


My personal subscription to- 
ward it be counted upon now for 
a liberal sum. 
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Wholesome Contest 


URING the past few years, certain publica- 
D tions have entered the textile field with meth- 
ods of securing advertising which compelled 
them to claim that a circulation of 5,000 copies 
would cover the textile industry. In order to meet 
this erroneous claim, we are preparing a directory 
of 30,000 names of the men in authority, who buy or 
influence the purchase of the machinery and sup- 
plies for the textile mills of the United States. 


We now have 20,000 of these names in type, with 
the names of the mills with which they are con- 
nected and their occupation and home address, in- 
cluding presidents, treasurers, manufacturing agents, 
overseers, superintendents and heads of departments. 
These are being put into a bound volume of 500 
pages entitled “Directory of the Men Who Make the 
Textile Industry of the United States.” The price of 
this volume is $3.00, but as our object in publishing it 
is to correct the erroneous statements respecting 
the magnitude of the textile industry, we will furnish 
the book free to present and prospective advertisers. 
Send for a copy. 


Meantime, we are already at work extending the 
book to contain 30,000 names, upon nearly 1,000 
pages, and this second edition will be furnished free 
to present and prospective advertisers when com- 
pleted. Write us if you desire this Directory. 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc.; Publishers 
530 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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The Register and Leader 


(Every morning including Sunday) 
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These Newspapers stand FIRS] D 





First in State Circulation first 


31,500 copies of The Register and Leader and The Evening {ihe Regist 
Tribune go to Jowa readers—outside Des Moines—every day, j§n any 0 
85% of this state circulation consists of mail subscribers— ranks 
All strictly paid in advance. ines ant 


294 Towns Have 25 or More Subscribers. : ‘Sis 
153 Towns Have 50 or More Subscribers. ; “@ The 
75 Towns Have 100 or More Subscribers, yg The 

24 Towns Have 200 or More Subscribers. \ | The 

10 Towns Have 300 or More Subscribers, _ The 

In April The Register and Leader and TRibune m 





elassified, while the Capital lost in fore nd class 
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First in City Circulation 


Des. Moines and its suburbs have a population of 
about 100,000. The combined city circulation of 
The Register and Leader-Evening Tribune is over 
22,500 daily, reaching nearly every English reading » 
home—rich or poor—and at least 6,500 more homes # 
than any other Des Moines newspaper enters. 

























‘West Pp 
- JOHN —— ‘The Register and Leader way 


‘Peoples Gas Bullding, local reforms.’’ — MeClurei@Magas 
' Chicago, ; 
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eras Iowa Families 


{GUL@EADERS OF 





rolfte Evening Tribune 


(Every evening except Sunday) 


RS] in Des Moines and lowa 


mn first in Advertising 


ening fhe Register and Leader regularly prints more advertising 
’ day, n any other Jowa newspaper, while The Evening Tribune 
era— ranks second among the afternoon newspapers in Des 
ines and is making tremendous strides every month. 
paring April, 1910, with April, 1909: 


“| The Evening Tribune Gained 10,794 Inches. 
+, The Register and Leader Gained 7,237 Inches. 
| | The News Gained 3,388 Inches. 

_ The Capital Gained 595 Inches. 


and Ribune made heavy gains in local, foreign and 
in forei@ind classified and the News lost in foreign. 


irst in Want Ads 






| ¢ I vice a day these newspapers print more classi- 
Pe Med or ‘‘Want Ads’’ than any two other Iowa 
ing Me@wspapers, and the lead of The Register and 
nes (@@ader-Evening Tribune combination grows 


fr every month. 







Eastern Representative 
Cc. I. PUTNAM, 

30 W. 33d St., Room 1116, 

New York City 
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DES MOINES—THE CITY 
THAT ADVERTISES IN 
A “BIG” WAY. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN MAGA- 
ZINES NOW STARTING—AGGRESSIVE, 
TELLING WORK FOR PROGRESS — 
WIDE REPUTE OF COMMISSION 
PLAN OF GOVERNMENT— NOW 
TENTH PUBLISHING CENTER IN 
COUNTRY, 








There are any number of com- 
munities which are filling the air 
with “boost” shouts, getting out 
strenuous booklets, stickers, and 
paying press agents to pull off 
“stunts.” 

But one of the first cities to go 
at advertising in 
a broad, consist- 
ent way is Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
The various 
commercial _ or- : 
ganizations are Tiacietms 
pulling together eneman ot Ginger, Gra 
with _ splendid 
harmony, and a 
magazine adver- 
tising campaign, 
p'anned with all 
the businesslike 
ability that is put 
into magazine 
campaigns to -sell 
automobiles or 
shoes, is just now 
starting, In the A DOUBLE PAGE 
April 23d issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post ap- 
peared a full page, and the May 
issue of World’s Work contains a 
double spread. Both of these will 
be followed by other ads—a series 
of “Des Moines Certainty Talks.” 
The June, September. October and 
November issues of World’s Work 
and monthly ads in the Post will 
be used. 

The Greater Des Moines Com- 
ulittee is an organization of thirty 
of the most prominent business 
men in the city; it has been or- 
ganized and working for three 
years, and had accomplished a 
great deal for Des Moines before 
it even started to advertise in the 
magazines. The idea is not to give 
Des Moines a boom of any sort. 
It is to give the general public of 





the entire country full informa-. 
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tion as to the “actual certainties” 
in Des Moines. 

The Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee has no town lots to sell, no 
factory sites to give away, but js 
advertising in the same way that a 
good strong business house would 
advertise, with the idea that gen- 
eral publicity of the right sort will 
help to increase the growth of this 
community. 

The entire campaign, from its. 
inception, was tackled in a char- 
acteristically thorough way. “When 
magazine advertising was first 
thought of, Herbert Houston, of 
the World’s Work, was invited to 
come out and explain what it 
could do for the city. When things 





not to Sell you Something 
you a Great Deal 


Railways Give Their Best 














MAGAZINE SPREAD WITH A GOOD “BITE,” 


were in shape, able advertising 
agencies were invited to submit 
plans in competition, resulting in 
the selection of the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company. 

Six captains have been selected 
from among the Greater Des 
Moines Club membership, and 
these captains are to divide the 
membership of the club into 
groups. Each group is to prepare 
a complete advertisement suitable 
for a page in the Post and rough 
outline of advertisements to fol- 
low in accordance with the sched- 
ule now laid out by. the Greater 
Des Moines Committee. These 
advertisements are to be sub- 
mitted by these different groups 
to the club as a who'e, and a prize 
is to be given by the club to the 
group that produces the advertise- 
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ment which, in the judgment of 
the club, would do the most good 
for Des Moines. At the end of 
the final contest a committee is to 
be appointed from the club to whip 
all of the ideas into shape and 
condense them into one advertise- 
ment of series of advertisements 
to be entered in the contest at the 
annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica on July 18th, roth and 2oth. 

The whole purpose of this plan 
is to promote enthusiasm among 
the club members for the advertis- 
ing now being done by the Greater 
Des Moines Committee to demon- 
strate, in a practical way, the spirit 
of co-operation which exists among 
the various commercial bodies in 
Des Moines, and to contribute 
whatever the club can to the suc- 
cess of the present campaign. 


THE NOW FAMOUS DES MOINES 
PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


When Des Moines instituted the 
cemmission plan of government, 
and thus at once classed herself 
outside the ranks of the stupidly 
supine citizens of the average city, 








she made a step toward a fame 
which is spreading faster and fast- 
er, even across oceans. Magazine 
articles, editorials and lectures in- 
numerable have appeared, adver- 
tising the city in a way which is 
immensely above the mere boost 
efforts of other communities. 
The good old-fashioned kind of 
advertising—by doing something 
so worth while that others have to 
talk about it—has been accom- 
plished in large measure. 
Sixty-two cities in this country, 
inspired directly or indirectly by 
Des Moines, have reformed their 
charters. Pittsburg is the latest 
notable example of a city voting 
in the Des Moines commission 
plan of government. Sioux City 
has the same plan in operation. 
The laying of the corner-stone 
of the new city hall in Des Moines 
is to be made the occasion for 
further advertising of this sort for 
the city of Des Moines, by bring- 
ing together in the city as many 
people interested in good munici- 
pal government as possible. By a 
resolution introduced to the coun- 
cil by the head of the department 











Desiring to Reach 


USE New York 


@ Greatest Advertisers in the Country 


Westchester County 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


This Tells the Story 





THESE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


Use the Daily. Argus 






of MOUNT VERNON 
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The Argus carries more than three 
times the amount of — adver- 
tising to be found in any Westches- 
ter County paper. 

The Argus is the only daily news- 
aper in a rich buying public terri- 
ory of over 40,000 people. 

You cannot reach this great buying 
public AT THEIR HOMES every day 
except through the Argus. 

The experience of others ought to 
be worth something to you. Find out 
by sending TO-DAY for rates, etc., 
) 


T™ DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Speclal Representative 
R. R. MULLIGAN, 38 Park Row, New York 


Circulation over 5,200 Daily, and GROWING! 











Washburn 
Standard Oil, 
Cigar Stands, Royal 
Baking Powder, Glen- 
wood Ranges, Pinkham’s, 
Sloan’s, Syrup of Figs, 
Beecham’s, Huyler’s, Rex- 
all, Douglas Shoe, Cas- 
carets, Horlick’s Milk, 
D. D. D., Crystal Dom- 
ino Sugar,’ Danderine, 
Pease Pianos, Vinol, J. C. 
Ayer, Dr. Howard, Paris 
Med. Co., Edwin Cigar. 
Co., Reo, Rambler, Inter- 
State Automobiles, Dr. 
Pape’s Preparations, 


Crosby, 
National 


Boynton’s Furnace, Mich- 
elin Tires, Martinez Ci- 
gars. 
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of public works, the Commercial 
Club and the Des Moines Admen’s 
Club are to join with the city in 
promoting the plans for this cele- 
bration, which is to take place on 
June 14th. 

The importance of Des Moines 
as a Western capital is well 
shown in its extensive publishing 
interests. No city is greater than 
its publishing enterprises, and 
there is no better mode of judg- 
ing the real centers of alertness 
and influence than to estimate 
their publication activity. 

The following is evidence from 
the official reports of the Post- 
Office Department showing the ten 
leading publishing centers in the 
country, as judged by the amount 
of second-class mail matter 


2092 


ike a 
A Growing City is the Safest Place on 
Earth for Investments 


SINCE 1900 Des Moines has grown from a popu- 
lation of 62,139 to one of 100,000. 
It is not aX, enthusiastic estimate to say that in 1915 it 
will be a city of 200,000. After that, what? 
ES MOINES in the sirtegic commer ING city is the ben piece 
eval vi world tor investments 
be ater Des Moines Com- 


with you in your desire 
have a certainty — It is here to tell 
about , how you will 


| Clip the Ci ‘Coupon—that's the 
quickest pray to open the discussion 


Tue oye. Des Mowes Commrrree 
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ONE OF THE SERIES OF PAGES. 


handled. Des Moines is in ninth 
place, and fifty-one magazines and 
four newspapers are published. 


Pounds 
Handled. 


146,404,578 


Kansas City 

Minneapolis 

Cincinnati 

Des Moines 

Atlanta 9,824,048 


The newspapers of Des Moines 
are particularly loyal and en- 


ergetic in their educational. adver. 
tising and boost for Iowa and its 
capital. The Capital recently is- 
sued a big special issue which was 
a memorable compilation of eyi- 
dence that Iowa is a_ remarkably 
live business State. The Register 
& Leader is using on its en- 
velopes a diagram showing Des 
Moines to be located in the center 
of what is conceded to be the 
greatest agricultural region of the 
world. 

The bank clearings of Des 
Moines for the first four months 
of 1910 totalled $76,318,895—an in- 
crease over the same time last 
year of $17,000,000. About $260,- 
ooo worth of building activity has 
been started during March and 
April of this year. 

Des Moines is a peculiarly vital 
center of Western life, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that forty-six 
insurance companies center here, 
and sixteen railways. 


os Ss 
THE LEWIS ITINERARY. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertisin 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machinc 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., is now 
touring the Southern states, where he 
is addressing bankers’ conventioiis, 
Chambers of Commerce and advertis: 
oe on timely topics. 

r. Lewis’ program on his: present 
trip is as follows: May 16th—Fort 
Worth, Tex., “Publicity as a Creative 
Force in Business”; May 17th—Dallas, 

ex., “More Business for Dallas”; 
May 19th—New Orleans, La. “Ad 
vertising the Isthmian Exposition”; 
May 2ist—Birmingham, Ala., ‘‘Sanc- 
tification by Secrecy”; May 24th—Mc- 
Alester, Okla., “Sanctification _ by 
Secrecy”; May 25th—Oklahoma City, 
Okla.. “What Printers’ Ink Csan_Do 
for Oklahoma City’; May 28th—Kan- 
sas City, Mo., “Creative Force in Pub- 
licity”; June 1st—Omaha, Neb., “Ad- 
vertising as a Creative Force in Busi- 
ness. 


man- 


a SS 
“EGG CONTEST” NEWEST TOWN 
BOOST STUNT. 


in town- 


( ithe newest thing 
boosting in Kansas is an egg contest. 
e 


About 


It was conducted by the rchants’ 
Association, of Salina, for the purpose 
of ‘encouraging poultry raisers to bring 
their produce to Salina. The associa- 
tion made arrangements to give a num- 
ber of prizes to the parties bringing 
to the city the largest number of eggs 
during the month of April. A _ first 
prize of $15 was awarded, a second 
rize of $10 and a third prize of $5. 
arties may sell their eggs to any 
dealer in the city, who will give them 
a receipt which must be sent to the 
secretary of the association. 
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Important Change in 
Boston 


Every advertiser, and every advertising agent, 
should investigate the newspaper situation in Bos- 
ton, which has changed very much within the past 


12 months. 


The Boston Evening and 
Sunday American 


has the largest circulation in Boston 
and New England 


The Boston Evening American’s circulation ex- 
ceeds 341,000, which is 200,000 more than its nearest 
evening competitor, and 100,000 more than the com- 
bined circulation of all the other evening newspapers 
in Boston. The Sunday American’s average circu- 
lation exceeds 340,000. which is the largest Sunday 
circulation of any paper in Boston or New England, 
and is only equalled by two papers in New York 
and one paper in Chicago. 


The Boston American 
Endorsed by Local Merchants 


The Boston merchants realizing that the Ameri-, 
‘can is the home paper of Boston are advertising in.. 
it to such an extent that it has gained, during the 
first four months of 1910, 192234 columns, which is 
nearly as much as the combined gains of its nearest 
two competitors. 


We Can Prove It 


All advertisers and all advertising agents are 
cordially invited to visit our office and inspect our 
circulation books. Everything is open for their in- 
vestigation. 

Insist that the American be first on your list. 


For further information, write to 


JAMES C. DAYTON FRANK P. FUOSS 
New York, 817 Brunswick Bldg. *Chicago, 214 Madison Street 
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“By Golly, Boys, She’s Still Coming Fine.” 


Business more than double last year. Our factory has been 
pushed to the limit. We are enlarging capacity all along the line. 

Our advertising is the thing that’s done it. It’s advertising 
that makes the wheels go round but you have got to back your 
advertising, as we do, with the goods. 

Our location has a lot to do with it, and I’d just like to have 
the names of fifty live, aggressive manufacturers in the United 
States who are open for a change of location. 

Come to Waterloo. Write me personally about this. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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BRANCH STORES AS A 
SOLUTION OF THE 
MANUFACTURER’S 

DIFFICULTIES. 


A NOVEL PROPOSITION FOR COMBINA- 
TION BETWEEN MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALLIED LINES IN FORMING A 
CHAIN OF RETAIL OUTLETS— 
SELLING STOCK TO CONSUMERS A 
PART OF THE PLAN—THE EVER- 
LASTING PROBLEM OF DISTRIBU- 
TION IN NEW GUISE, 


By S. Reid Warren, 

EpitortaL NoteE:—The “Chain of Re- 
tail Stores” idea is being very seriously 
considered by manufacturers in certain 
lines to whom the present conditions of 
distribution are becoming more and 
more burdensome. Naturally, such 
manufacturers do not go upon the 
housetops to discuss their plans, but it 
is the fact that they are peo | watch- 
ing the success of other manufacturers 
who are now developing their own re- 
tail outlets. The following article is a 
contribution from another viewpoint of 
a subject discussed in PrinTERS InxK in 
the past, and which is bound to com- 
mand. more study as it becomes an 
increasingly important factor in modern 
merchan ising. on F E : 

Satisfactory distribution is the 
will-o’-the-wisp of the manufac- 
turer. , : 

He has tried the manufacturer’s 
agent - jobber - retailer - to - con- 
sumer plan and every possible 
variation of it. He has eliminated 
the manufacturer’s agent, the job- 
ber or both. He has tried to do 
without the retailer; he has tried 
both coaxing and forcing to in- 
duce the retailer to handle his 
goods. But, as yet, the manufac- 
turer has not found the ideal 
method of distribution. 

What proportion of general ad- 
vertising represents money thrown 
away just because of the indiffer- 
ence, ignorance or hostility of the 
retailer, cannot, of course, be com- 
puted, but it must be a most dis- 
couraging percentage of the 
whole. 

It is impossible to set a stand- 
ard as to what should be con- 
sidered 100 per cent effective ad- 
vertising and selling effort, but it 
is not hard to guess that the meth- 
ods in vogue are far from per- 
fection in this respect. To reach 
the consumer, a product must be 
saddled with an enormous amount 
of expense that bears no relation 


to its actual production cost or 
intrinsic value. 

Every nerve in the manufactur- 
ing field is to-day being strained 
toward minimum production cost. 
Systems that enable manufac- 
turers to know what it costs to 
produce any particular product; 
specialized machinery ; scientifically 
planned factories; control of raw 
materials and dozens of other 
factors are all active in solving 
the problem of quality and quan- 
tity production at minimum cost. 

Bui this is only half the battle 
for minimum priced goods and 
maximum profits. After the prod- 
uct .leaves the factory its cost 
grows and grows with selling ex- 
pense until in some cases the con- 
sumer pays 1,000 per cent of the 
actual cost of production. As in- 
effective distributing methods con- 
stitute the chief cause of the in- 
ability of the manufacturer to get 
his goods into the consumer’s 
hands at a minimum expense, it is 
obvious that a solution of the 
problem of distribution is of par- 
amount importance. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 


ticle to review past efforts but to 
point to a method of assuring en- 
ergetic effort toward “pushing” 
advertised products by those who 
come into personal contact with 
the consumer on whom so many 
millions are spent in building up 


a national reputation for a 
product. 

There is nothing radically new 
in my suggestion. Partially, if 
not in its entirety, it has been 
given more or less trial. The re- 
cently formed retail combinations 
in the tobacco, drug and grocery 
trades are fragmentary evidence 
of the evolution toward the plan 
I present. There are essential 
differences, however, betweén the 
above mentioned efforts and the 
plan I outline below. Briefly, my 
suggestion is the branch house 
idea operated co-operatively. That 
is, let the manufacturers in sim- 
ilar lines usually sold in the same 
class of retail store form a na- 
tional selling organization, capital- 
ized as far as possible by selling 
stock to those who would be the 
natural buyers of the products 
handled. 
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Note this important difference 
between my idea and the plan of 
operation of the United Cigar 
Stores Company. I suggest that 
all manufacturers in similar lines 
co-operate in this retail selling 
_ organization, selling stock to con- 
sumers and taking over the retail 
stores in its class of business by 
purchase from present owners for 
cash ,or stock, engaging the pres- 
ent..owners as managers where 
practicable, and thus fusing into 
one structure all or nearly all the 
retail stores of the same class in 
any one section. 

’ My. idea would be to start the 
scheme in one city and develop 
the details; then take in another 
city and gradually enlarge to a 
national scope. Such an organiza- 
tion as I suggest would not be 
. an individual company like the 
United. Cigar Stores Company, 
but would have back of it the com- 
bined effort of possibly a hun- 
dred different companies in one 
class. There would also be a 
certain amount of co- operation 
between the retailing organiza- 
tions of the several classes. Be- 
if the stock were sold 


sides, 
among consumers, the retail stores 
would be essentially co-operative 


consumers’ stores. Backed up by 
proper local advertising, such 
stores would do an immense busi- 
ness with a minimum of advertis- 
ing and selling expense. 

Take, for example, the various 
lines sold-in grocery stores, and 
suppose the plan .was put into 
operation in a city like Phila- 
delphia.. Think what an advertis- 
ing campaign could be carried on 
ata cost of only a few dollars a 
week from each store, if, say, 500 
stores were conducted by the or- 
ganization. Every housekeeper in 
the city could pick up her daily 
paper and see just what were the 
food product offerings for the day 
right in her own neighborhood. 

Nor would this plan stifle com- 
petition among the different 
manufacturers; they would con- 
tinue their general publicity work 
on-.the same scale, assured that 
every inquiry provoked would be 
intelligently cared for and sub- 
stitution would not be practiced. 
The retailing organization would 


not necessarily confine its stocks 
to advertised goods, nor to those 
made by the manufacturers back 
of the scheme. Such a course 
would weaken the effectiveness 
of the plan. The retail organiza- 
tion should be planned to serye 
the public as the —_ wants to 
be served, not to force advertised 
goods against customers’ prefer- 
ences any more than to substitute 
unadvertised goods when adver- 
tised goods are asked for. 

The main advantages to the 
backers of the scheme would be 
the assurance of having their 
goods produced by the retailer 
when asked for; the consequent 
greater effectiveness and economy 
of their advertising ; more thor- 
ough “working” of each territory 
in developing new business; the 
possibility of fixing a lower retail 
price (without reducing profits) 
by reducing selling expense to the 
minimum and_ eliminating the 
jobber, the retailing organization, 
of course, being its own “jobber.” 

Economy in general advertising 
expense would naturally result, 
because its effectiveness would not 
be lost, while added prominence 
would be given any local advertis- 
ing that would be done because 
this local advertising could be 
included in the large space 
used by the retailing organ- 
ization, and the space would be 
bought at the most advantageous 
rates. Then the cost of “cover- 
ing” any territory would be 
greatly reduced, because the 
necessity of going around and de- 
veloping interest in the minds of 
several hundred retailers would 
be eliminated. 

The thorough working of each 
territory is a very important fea- 
ture of the plan, that is the pos- 
sibility of creating so much more 
new business. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of the possibility of increas- 
ing the sale of a staple is the 
splendid results obtained by gas 
companies, such as the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Phila- 
delphia, that have taken over 
municipal gas plants. The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works, preyious to 
their rental by the U. G. I. Com- 
pany, were operated at a great 
loss to the city. Nothing was ever 
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done to induce people to use gas. 
Houses were, of course, fitted 
with gas pipes when built, but, un- 
less a householder voluntarily 
asked to have the gas “turned on” 
in his house, the city would never 
make an effort to get the busiriess. 

The U. G. I. Company has, on 
the other hand, devised innumer- 
able methods of increasing the 
consumption of gas. It has 
taken up the sale of gas ranges, 
gas water heaters, portable radi- 
ators and other appliances. It 
has educated the public to a 
realization of the advantages of 
these appliances, and has con- 
ducted a systematic, intelligent and 
vigorous advertising and selling 
campaign. The result is that there 
is being consumed to-day in Phila- 
delphia probably ten times as 
much gas as would have been 
used were the city still in charge 
of the gasworks. And how many 
would have prophesied absolute 
failure for the company that 
would attempt to increase the use 
of such a commodity as gas! 

If similar methods were applied, 
through the medium of a well-or- 


ganized retail distributing com- 
pany, to the development of new 
business in the sale of various 
food products, what an enormous 
increase of the use of such prod- 


ucts there would be! There are 
hundreds of dainty dishes, nour- 
ishing dishes and pleasing dishes 
that people would make and eat 
if they were fully educated to the 
advantages of their use. Even 
where people think they are being 
exceptionally well fed, they could 
be taught to use more and a 
greater variety of advertised 
foods. 

This suggests another advantage 
of this scheme—the thorough 
training of clerks and retail sales- 
men to enable them to in- 
telligently handle customers and 
possible customers and create 
business, not just take orders. 

The same general plan is ap- 
plicable to the various lines 
handled in retail goods stores, 
and there are a number of other 
groupings that could be made to 
bring several allied lines under 
One roof that are to-day sold sep- 
arately. 





The Man 
Who Pays 
Should Know 


@ Any high-class periodical ought 
to be willing to furnish you with 
a statement showing in detail the 
occupations, and therefore the 
buying power, of its subscribers— 
if it could. 


@ It ought to be willing to guar- 
antee you the circulation it claims 
—and which you pay for—and to 
refund the unearned portion of 
your money whenever it falls 
short of the guarantee —if it 
dared. 


@ Collier’s backs its circulation 
guarantee with a cash forfeit; and 
it will, on request, furnish a com- 
plete statement of its circulation 
—1. By Occupations; 2. By States; 
3. By Cities; 4. By Groups of 
Cities; 5. By Buying Centers. 


@ It has taken two years to per- 
fect the system by which these 
statements are made possible, but 
I believe the advertiser who pays 
the bills is entitled to know what 
he buys. 


a. Se 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


Boston 
Toronto 


New York 
Chicago 
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IOW A The Richest Agricultural Section in 
the World, per Capita Wealth $1,828 The 
= A 
WALLACES’ FARMER } \ 

“GOOD FARMING -- CLEAR THINKING -- RIGHT LIVING” 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR WESTERN FARMERS ( 
The Quality and Standard 
Farm Paper of Iowa 

Edited by Henry Wallace, who for more than | ] 
35 years has run farms of his own. Mr. Wallace | si 
has studied more closely and analyzed more thor- the 
oughly the problems of farming than any other | i 
writer of the past decade. Hon. James Wilson, Sec- § tha 
retary of Agriculture, says: ‘“Wallaces’ Farmer has isn 
done and is doing more to build up the farm interests | 7 
of the West than any other farm paper.’ Hun- 9 | | 
dreds of other authorities in matters agricultural, ; in 
such as Secretary F. D. Coburn of Kansas, Hon. Gif- Re 
ford Pinchot, endorse this statement. “The best tis 
edited, cleanest, strongest farm paper published,” is Fe 
the verdict of its 60,000 subscribers. They pay in * 
advance for it, pay the regular price and read it be- pa 
cause they find it of every-day help to them—a paper ¥ 
they can farm by—a paper they can live by. It’s the Y 
only Iowa and one of the few farm papers published . 
to require payment in advance for subscriptions and he 


to stop when the time is out. Its readers for the most 
part own their own farms. They are the biggest and 
most prospérous men in their community. Wallaces’ 
Farmer is published for the benefit of its readers. 
Therefore it is best for the advertiser. 
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The Saturday Evening Post Carried 74,120 
Agate Lines of Advertising in February 


R | WALLACES’ FARMER 


Carried 96,697 Agate Lines of Adver- 
tising in February. Nearly One- 
third More Than The Post 


I" one case you have the recognized greatest National 
























an weekly paper; in the other the agricultural paper that is 

ce recognized as the best farm paper in the United States, 

and as circulating in the richest agricultural territory in 

IT the world—Iowa and adjoining Mississippi and Missouri 

er River Valley states. Both papers had the same number 

of issues. The record speaks for itself. It goes to show 

aa that the general advertiser is fast coming to appreciate the 

as important part the representative farmer plays in the Com- 
: — ~=«mercial world. Much of the same advertising was carried : 
ts # = in both papers. | 
-  ¢ Washburn-Crosby had a page in the Post and likewise | 
I in Wallaces’ Farmer. Overland automobiles were advertised | 
“yf in full page and smaller space in both papers. The American | 
f- || Radiator Co. was represented in both papers. 
st is The facts in the case are that there is hardly an adver- | 

©  tiser in the Post who could not likewise use Wallaces’ 

is | Farmer with Profit. There are no better customers than the 

" | kind of farmers and their families who read Wallaces’ Farmer. 

If you are not now using farm papers in your sales cam- 

- || paign, why not? Can you afford to overlook the farmer? Do 

r 3 ~=you know how good a customer he is? If not, investigate. 

Divert a portion of your appropriation to farm papers. 

. You can’t pick a better farm paper to make a try out with 

than Wallaces’ Farmer. Write us today for a copy, look it 

over, then take the matter up with us. We want to tell you 


how Wallaces’ Farmer can help you. Write today. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
Des Moines, Iowa 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Special Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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“NEW SPRING CLOTHES” 
FOR ADVERTISING 
COPY. 

KAYSER GLOVE PLAN OF CHANGING 
ITS ARGUMENT EVERY SEASON— 
THE GUARANTEE MADE THE TALK- 
ING POINT THIS YEAR—NEWSPA- 

PERS AND MAGAZINES USED, 


invincible  talking- 
point every year and lambast 
away at that for all you are 
worth!” Practically that is the 
advertising battle-cry of Charles 
M. Lobdell, the advertising man- 
ager for Julius Kayser & Co, 
New York, makers of “The Kay- 
ser” Patent Finger-Tipped Silk 
Gloves. To put a “new suit of 
clothes” on an advertising propo- 
sition every spring is considered as 
refreshing and stimulating as the 
same process on human beings. 

This year Mr. Lobdell’s talking- 
point is the guarantee ticket, 
which goes with every pair of 
gloves put out by his house. He 
calls it “The Guarantee that Guar- 
antees,” the offer being to replace 
every pair free of cost if the finger 
tips wear out before the rest. 
That statement and offer are con- 
tained in every one of the eight 
pieces of newspaper copy, of vari- 
ous sizes, being used in the news- 
papers generally throughout the 
United States. Last year the 
emphasis was laid on the fact that 
the word “Kayser” appears on the 
hem, which was, in truth, adroit 
anti-substitution copy. For many 
years before that the excellent 
wearing qualities of the gloves 
and other points of alleged superi- 
ority were made the Gatling guns 
of the Kayser advertising cam- 
paigns. The concern is nearly 
thirty years old, and is an old- 
time advertiser. 

“When we hammer away at one 
big argument a season,” says Mr. 
Lobdell, “we drive it home, where- 
as, if we attempt to emphasise 
two or three or more, as we might 
easily do, none predominates, and 
there is not nearly the same 
psychological after-effect. Then, 
too, with the present method, we 
gain the cumulative effect of each 
preceding season’s argument, 
driven home in the most approved 


“Get one 


fashion, tili the sum-total is well. 
nigh irresistible. A new central 
argument every year gives the 
impression, too, that we are thor. 
oughly alert and are making new 
improvements with each year—an 
impression which is much to our 
liking.” 

Silk gloves are an exceedingly 
seasonable product. Their sell- 


ing time is at its height now. It 


/ Guarantee 
Ticket 


is in every 
pair of the 


are the result of 25 years persistent and 

king effort to secure perfection in 
ik Giove making. 

The “ KAYSER” organization is the larg- 

est of its kind. 

The “KAYSER” glove—the standard in 

the glove world, 

All other silk gloves are measured by the 

“KAYSER” standard. 

‘This is your assurance that you are 

the best silk glove that can be 

Don't the “just as good kind”—there 

are no silk gloves like the “KAYSER.” 

LOOK IN THE HEM 

find the name “KAYSER” you have the genvine—"the 
that outwear the gloves.” 
combines E: 











GUARANTEE. NEWSPAPER 


SERIES. 


runs through the spring and well 
into the summer for the whole- 
saler, and during the same season 
and through the entire summer 
and early fall for the dealer. The 
Kayser method of selling is direct 
to the dealer, rather than through 
the jobber. That being the case, 
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ser advertising is aimed 
oct at the consumer. Little 
trade advertising 1s done. : 
Mr. Lobdell gets his “oar” in 
with the dealers through his sales- 
men direct, and by means of a 
handsome: portfolio containing re- 
productions of his advertising for 
the entire season. This portfolio 
is very attractive. It is bound 
with a heavy silken cord, On the 
fyleaf is a blank which 1s filled 
in telling what newspaper or 
newspapers are being used in the 
city, where the dealer to whom 
the portfolio is sent is located. 
Not only is every bit of news- 
paper copy shown on_ heavily 
glazed paper, but the three pieces 
of magazine copy as well, together 
with a list of the magazines being 
used. This magazine copy is 
really the same as certain of the 
newspaper copy, save that the 
plates are half-tones instead of 
zinc, The magazines being used 
this season include the following: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Butterick 
Trio, the fashion quarterlies, 


29 


L’Art de la Mode, Style Book, 
etc. All this copy 1s generous in 


size, and illustrated in an ap- 
proved manner. 

In addition to the newspapers 
and magazines, Kayser & Co. use 
car cards and outdoor spaces to 
a considerable extent. A big elec- 
tric sign has just been erected in 
Longacre square, which shows a 
woman alternately raising and 
lowering a glove on her hand. 

Mr. Lobdell admits, as do many 
other advertisers using the 
spaces in this section, that he has 
the professional buyers who hab- 
itually frequent the district 0’ 
night in mind with this big sign. 
The sign will be continued for 
some weeks, until it has had its 
effect upon the season’s sales. 

Inasmuch as the Kayser method 
of selling is direct to the dealer, 
the company is able to institute a 
system of price maintenance. Mr. 
Lobdell has intimated that no 
‘black-and-white contract is re- 
quired of the dealer in this con- 
nection. As for those who have 
been found breaking the rules and 
cutting their prices on Kayser 
gloves. it is the Kayser method, 
according to Mr. Lobdell, to pre- 


fer to bring them to their senses 
by “moral ’suasion,” rather than 
by any more forceful means. 

i ee 


SLOGANS OF THE CITIES. 


The slogan habit is growing, says the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. A  euphoni- 
ous slogan is supposed to be as valuable 
an asset to a city as it is to a pro- 
prietary article advertised in the street 
cars, although it is not without sig- 
nificance that the three cities which 
have gone forward the fastest in recent 
years—Los Angeles, Seattle and Kan- 
sas City—have no trade-marks. 

Chicago started the game with its 
“T will.” The idea has since spread 
so widely that nearly every city which 
has a commercial association has a motto 
to go upon its advertising literature. 
Boston uses “Bigger, busier, better 
Boston.” “Buffalo means business,” 
adopted after a competition, so pleases 
the Queen City that its manufacturers, 
many of them, use it on their sta- 
tionery. Rochester has selected the 
stilted ‘‘Rochester-made means quality,” 
recalling the equally awkward “Wor- 
cester-made invites trade.” The Syra- 
cuse chamber, while it has no official 
motto, favors “‘Syracuse spells success,” 
at times using current slang for its 
purpose in “If you’re in Syracuse 
you're in right.” 

Schenectady boasts that it ‘“‘Lights 
and hauls the world,” which is more 
inviting than its invitation to “Skedad- 
dle for Schenectady.” Two cities pop- 
ular for conventions use the same form 
in more euphonious language—‘‘Come 
to Columbus” and ‘‘Steer for Spring- ° 
field.” Walla Walla carries allitera- 
tion a degree farther in “What Walla 
Walla wants is you.’”’ El Paso ad- 
vises succinctly “El Paso the pass; 
don’t pass El Paso.” 

The slogan which indicates growth 
and prosperity is more popular. That 
reminder to all tourists of its re- 
markable advance in population, ‘Watch 
Tacoma grow,” is probably the best 
known of all city mottoes. Dayton calls 
itself “The city of 1,000 factories,” Ok- 
lahoma City boasts that it is “The fast- 
est growing city in the fastest grow- 
ing state.’ Chattanooga calls itself 
“The city that pays dividends.” Au- 
gusta, Ga., does its northern rival 
honor in defining herself as “The 
Lowell of the south.” ‘In Kalamazoo” 
they tell us “We do,” and the Kan- 
sas capital does a bit of punning in 
“Topeka, Kan., Topeka will.” ‘You'll 
like Tocoma” was so graceful and invit- 
ing a phrase that other cities have 
adopted it with only change in name. 

—_+0+___ 


New England dailies are receivin 
additional copy on the advertising o 
Pippins Cigars through the H. 4 
Humphrey Company. 


Daily mewspapers are being used by 
the Rumford Chemical Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., advertising Rumford Bak- 
ing Powder. All of this advertising is 
placed by the Morse. International 
Agency, New York. 
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Kimball’s 


Dairy Farme: 


is the only dairy paper in Iowa and| 
only dairy paper of general circulaim 
published west of the Mississippi Riy 
That one fact ought to get any think 
advertiser. 


It is the trade magazine of the 
farmers—the automobile fellows. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARM 
is published at Waterloo, Iowa, | 
capital of the Dairy Belt and the ceni 
of the Corn Belt. 

You cannot omit it from your| 
without passing up the richest farmers 
the richest agricultural section of 
world. 

Issued semi-monthly; guarantem 
over 40,000 paid subscribers; rates, 20 
17 cents per agate line. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARM 


ae Waterloo, lc 
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The Egg Reporter 


; “unlike any other paper.” 
is for the egg and poultry shipper and dealer—not for the farmer 
the farmer’s wife or those who set the incubators and raise the 
try . 
field is a big one—and it covers it well. 
wenty thousand egg and poultry dealers scattered all over the coun- 
districts of the United States, commission merchants in the cities, 
H storage people, egg and poultry shippers’ supply manufacturers, 
y freight solicitors, and every man connected with the great egg 
poultry trade (provided he has red blood in his veins, and if he 
in’'t he doesn’t interest you, anyway) read, rely on and swear by (but 
at) The Egg Reporter. 
HE EGG REPORTER REACHES MORE EGG AND POUL- 
Y SHIPPERS AND DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER PUBLI- 
TION IN THE WORLD. 
f you-are selling an article that should appeal to this class of peo- 
you can get at them most effectively (and economically) through 
E EGG REPORTER. 


G REPORTER SHOEMAKER, Editor and Manager 


blished at Waterloo, Iowa—the Capital of the Dairy Belt and the 
hter of the Corn Belt. 











he Creamery Journal 


s the oldest Creamery Paper in’ the country. 
has a larger circulation than any other paper in the world cater- 
to the creamery butter manufacturing industry. 
the only paper in the world treating of the manufacture and han- 
he of butter, and nothing else. 
ind reaches creamery butter makers, creamery secretaries and mana- 
§, butter commission merchants and dealers, cold storage operators, 
amery supply dealers, dairy freight solicitors and all classes of peo- 
im any way connected with the creamery industry. 
t does not. reach the man who owns the cows and produces the milk, 
begins where K‘mball’s Dairy Farmer leaves off. 
nd it, too, is published at Waterloo, Iowa, the Capital of the Dairy 
t and the Center of the Corn Belt, by 


FRED. L. KIMBALL CO. 
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AN IOWA MANUFACTURER 
WHO “FOUND HIMSELF” 
THROUGH ADVER- 
TISING. 

GRINNELL AUTO GLOVES DEVELOPED 
AS A SPECIALTY BY OLD-TIME 
GLOVE MAKER, THROUGH ‘USE OF 
MOTOR PUBLICATIONS—APPROPRIA- 
TION INCREASED EVERY YEAR. 


For more than forty years the 
firm now known as the Morrison- 
Ricker Manufacturing Company, 
of Grinnell, Iowa, were contented- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of 
gloves—just ordinary sorts of 
gloves for dress and work. 

Then something happened. 
Somebody told them they ought 
to advertise. Or maybe the idea 
came to them direct. At any rate, 
they did some hard thinking and 
decided that they should begin to 
advertise in a small way about ten 
years ago. 

They escaped the bottomless 
ditch into which so many new ad- 
vertisers have fallen—that of try- 
ing to capture the whole country 
with an appropriation scarcely 
enough to conquer one county. 
They concentrated their energies 
upon pushing railroad men’s gloves 
by advertising in a list of publica- 
tions read by engineers, firemen, 
trainmen, etc. By thousands of 
railroadmen, Grinnell gloves are 
now bought with religious regu- 
larity and their popularity is kept 
at full strength by constant adver- 
tising. 

They also showed good judg- 
ment in playing up most strongly 
the individual points of merit of 
Grinnell Gloves, such as the “Rist- 
Fit” and the Ventilated Back fea- 
tures, both of which were invented 
by this company. 

When the automobile became 
practical and people were begin- 
ning to sit up and take notice, the 
Morrison - Ricker Manufacturing 
Company, with quick perception 
of big doings to come, were John- 
ny-on-the-spot with a _ gauntlet 
glove, ventilated, and equipped 
with the “Rist-Fit” device for se- 
curing the glove at the wrist. 

So satisfactory have been the 
returns from their auto glove pub- 
licity that. auto gloves have. be- 


come their specialty, whiie egc, 
year the appropriation has been jp. 
creased and larger space used, 
Perhaps no other enterprise has 
a more ideal choice of Specialized 
media than Grinnell Auto Gloves 
A large proportion of auto enthy. 
siasts can be reached through their 
pet auto journal. And it is ip 


these publications that the Morti. 
son-Ricker Manufacturing Com. 
pany concentrates the bulk of its 
advertising. 

The 1910 Grinnell campaign jp. 
cludes e:even full pages and one 
double spread in Motor, with space 


COVER OF DEALER FOLDER. 


varying from pages to half, quar- 
ter and eighth pages in the other 
publications of the following list: 
Automobile, Motor Age, Motor 
Print, Horseless Age, Motor Car, 
Motor Era, Cycle and Automobile 
Trade Journal, Journal of the 
American Medical Association and 
Life. 

During January a strong deal- 
er’s circular outlining plans for 
1910 advertising was distributed. 
The cover is shown herewith. 

On the inside back cover. after 
an exhortation to old dealers to 
order early and in a more genet- 
ous volume than ever before, was 
a heart-to-heart talk fo new deal- 
ers, with a coupon handy which 
offered to send an assortment of 
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Grinnell gloves for the inspection 
of the signer. 

It is interesting to note that the 
business on Grinneil gloves for 
January and February exceeded 
by 20 per cent that of these 
months of last year, which were 
also record-breakers. 

Advertising has developed the 
Morrison - Ricker Manufacturing 
Company from a business that 
kept its factory fairly busy some 
of the time to a demand that 
is pushing it to its utmost 
capacity the year around. A 
factory addition is now a neces- 
sity. 

Another important link in the 
selling policy of the Morrison- 
Ricker Manufacturing Company 
is its exhibits at the auto shows, 
which have been a profitable in- 
vestment. 


Minister of Agriculture Caron has 
announced that the Quebec Govern- 


ment will no longer allow advertise- 
ments of tarms in the United States 
to be printed in the agricultural jour- 
nal published by it. 


The Lee Advertising Company and 
the Ho-Tex Advertising Company, both 
of Houston, Texas, have been con- 
solidated and will do business under 
the name of the Lee Advertising Com- 
pany. Howard Lee will be the manager 
of the new company. 


At the New York Athletic Club, on 
the evening of May 7th, the semi-an- 
nual dinner of the managers and sales- 
men of the Bigelow Carpet Company 
was addressed by Franklin P. Shum- 
way on the subject, ‘“Salesmen and 
Advertising: How Each Helps the 
Other.” Other speakers were Henr 
P. Fairbanks and W. H. Blodgett. All 
three speakers contended that adver- 
tising is just as essential to the success 
of a business enterprise as the employ- 
ment of competent salesmen. 


The Ad Men’s Club, of St. Louis, 
was addressed may 3d, at luncheon, by 
N. V. Markham, assistant to First Vice- 
President C. S. Clarke, of the Missourt 
Pacific and Iron Mountain System. 











Population WACO 40,000 


The Central City of Texas, located in the Richest Farming Belt in the 
State. It is over this territory that the 


TIMES-HERALD 


circulates ahead of all other publications. The Times-Herald (Daily, Sun- 
day and Weekly) is the only daily paper published in Central Texas, 
receives full Associated Press reports, has its own special State Service, is 
unsurpassed in its Local Features, and circulates largely in the many 
towns tributary to Waco. Circulation for 
1909 — 7320 Daily Average 
THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Foreign Adv. Agents 
Tribune Building, New York Tribune Building, Chicago 
Reliance Building, Kansas City 








Our Standard Must Be High 


The men we serve are business men—keen-brained, original and clever. 


Their own correspondence is good—ours must be better or we cannot retain 
their patronage. 

Our circular letters must stand the fire of comparative results. 

Therefore we employ trained specialists - men whose exclusive business is to 
write selling circular letters. 

Usually, we double and treble results—in some instances we have increased 
orders sixfoid. 


Can we serve you? 
The Business Development Company of America 


119 Nassau STREET : New Yorrtn City 
Phone 5374 Cortland 
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We are the exclusive 


National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE “RAISIN DAY” PRESS 
AGENT FIASCO. 


$1c,000 SUNK IN AN EFFORT TO 
STIMULATE INTEREST IN RAISINS 
THROUGH FREE PUFF AND CHEAP 
IMPRACTICAL CIRCULARIZATION— 
$4,000 SPENT FOR GOOD DISPLAY 
IN PHILADELPHIA, WHICH ALONE 
HAD PRACTICAL EFFECT—HOW THE 
REST MIGHT HAVE BEEN SPENT FOR 
DISPLAY. 


Saturday, April 3oth, was Rai- 
sin Day! 

This will undoubtedly be brand 
new news to thousands and mil- 
lions of people, but nevertheless 
the Fresno (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce spent $10,000 trying to 
let people know about it. 

Hercules was never given a 
more terrific task than were the 
people into whose tender hands, 
and for whose methods, most of 
this $10,000 was entrusted, with 
the fond hope that the country 
would be made acquainted from 
Maine to California with the glad 
tidings. 

The well-beaten path of press 
agent pub! icity was chosen, over 
whose precipices so many futile 
dollars have rolled, and all its 
rosy promises and delusions were 
sounded over again. 

A year ago there was also a 
Raisin Day—no, of course, it 
wasn’t heard of—and money was 
spent then, too. As was done this 
year, circular letters were sent 
to Eastern Raisin brokers telling 
of the “effort” to “boost raisins 
as a staple of food throughout the 
United States.” 

To this idyllic end the raisin 
broker was asked to lend his sup- 
port, and also to pass on to Geal- 
ers (who, in turn, were to be 
asked to pass on to consumers) 
cheap little folders printed on 
newspaper, with some _ recipes, 
etc. ; 

In addition to this, plentiful 
copy was sent long in advance to 
newspapers, telling about this 
wonderful Raisin Day, and why 
people should eat raisins. With 
childlike faith it was expected 
that newspaper editors through- 
out the country would pay out 


their good money to set up this 
advertising for Fresno raisin 
growers, and print it free in their 
valuable columns, just out of sheer 
brotherly love for the Fresno folk 
who were striving so pathetically 
to earn a living. 

Of course, the editors didn’t do 
it—not enough of them to con- 
vict the newspapers that count of 
being asleep at the switch. ‘The 
stuff was turned down by the 


newspapers which have influential 
followings, and Secretary Palmer, 


Colifornia Raisin Day 


“1 PUT RAISINS 
AS THE FIRS 


“The Raisin | is the en 
 iccamnét Be adul 


GOOD ADVERTISING IN PHILADELPHIA, 


of the A. N. P. A,, passed the 
word along to many editors. 

The impression which Raisin 
Day made upon New York, for in- 
stance, was about that of a large 
flea alighting with art egotistical 
buzz upon the bell tower of the 
Metropolitan Building. Inquiry 
among grocers disclosed the fact 
that scarcely one of them ever 
heard of such a thing as Raisin 
Day, either this year or last. Even 
Mr. Merrall, of the live firm of 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, when 
questioned, replied: “I knew they 
were going to have a Raisin Day 
some time. Was it Saturday?” 

The only printed references in 
the newspapers to Raisin Day 
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were a trade notice in a com- 
mercial paper, a slight mention 
in an ad for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which was naturally 
somewhat interested in the occa- 
sion, and another reference in the 
retail advertising of Simpson, 
Crawford & Simpson—a very brief 
and small one, tucked in among 
the grocery department offerings. 
M. P. Breen, the manager of that 
department, admitted, upon being 
seen, that he “just knew” it was 
Raisin Day. “I must have seen 
it in my trade publications,” he 
said. “But our sales of raisins 
were nothing much out of the or- 
dinary. We sold a.few more pack- 
ages than usual, but only a few. 
What the thing lacked was en- 
thusiasm and co-operation. You 
can’t wake up New York. without 
#t. And, another thing, April 
isn’t the time for a Raisin Day. 
April isn’t in the raisin season, 
which is in the fall and around 
the holidays. It’s like trying to 
get people to wear straw hats’ in 
February to get them to eat raisifis 
in April. Properly pushed, we 
ought to sell five tons of raisins on 
Raisin Day.” 

Down among the dried fruit 
brokers, there was more evidence. 
At Johnston, North & Co., Mr. 
Allen said he: had received 1,000 
of the cheap little leaflets from 
California, on the 26th, four days 
before Raisin Day. In accordance 
with instructions, these booklets, 


containing recipes, were distributed’ 


among jobbers in New York. Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania. There 
was really nothing else to do with 
them. One Bridgeport jobber said 
he could distribute 500 of them 
among his dealers for distribution 
among their customers, but as 
Johnston, North & Co. had no 
more, nothing could be done. By 
that time it was too late to act, 
anyway. Mr. Allen said he had 
gone to the trouble of having a 
rubber stamp made which read: 
“Eat Raisins April 30th, Raisin 
Day,” with which he stamped all 
outgoing mail for a few days. 
Two other dried fruit brokers, 
who are among the largest visited, 
pointed to piles of recipe books 
similar to those received by John- 
ston, North & Co. No effort had 


been made to distribute them. The 
very first link i in the publicity plan 
had broken. “I have other poor 
relatives to look after,” said one 
broker curtly. 

Another broker at the J. K, 
Armsby Company said: “I think 
they are doing right to have a 
Raisin Day. But I do think, if | 


were running a Raisin Day, that I 
would get it before the people in 
the right way—in the newspapers,” 

Some such attempt was made in 
Philadelphia by a well-known ad- 
vertising man, who got $4,000 to 
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spend in that city from the 
growers. This advertising was dis- 
tinctly good, and produced a 
strong impression, both on the 
trade and on the public. 

An excellent poster was also is- 
sued by the raisin growers, but the 
same helpless sort of effort at dis- 
tribution deterred them from get- 
ting value from it. Well-known 
advertisers, like Waterman’s, were 
asked to display the poster in their 
windows on Raisin Day. A few 
responded, but many posters “fell 
by the wayside.” 

With the aim of getting some 
definite ideas of what could be 
done with legitimate display ad- 
vertising, Printers’ INK _ has 
mapped out such a campaign in 
an imaginary sort of way; taking 
it for granted that a Raisin Day 
was what was best and that $r0,- 
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ooo was the appropriation. For 
such a one-tinte occasion as that, 
the newspapers would necessarily 
be of pre-eminent value. 

First suppose a “teaser” were 
run. Let it be two inghes, two 
columns wide, and let it read 
simply: “Raisin Day. Watch for 
it!’ There could very properly 
be two insertions of this ad, one a 
week in advance of the day, and 
the second three days in advance. 
Each ad would be four inches; 
the two ads would represent eight 
inches, or 112 lines. 

The day before Raisin Day, the 
29th, could come the thunder, a 
three-column, five inches deep ad 
which could describe at length 
what Raisin Day was, and all 
about it, including, perhaps, a good 
recipe for raisin bread, together 
with reasons why it is good. In 
the corner a coupon might well be 
added, headed: “Take this to your 
grocer to-morrow, and get ——” 
(adding whatever offer might be 
feasible). This ad would repre- 
sent 210 lines, or 322 lines so far. 

Finally, on Raisin Day itself, 
might come the final splurge, 
somewhat in this fashion: “To- 
day is Raisin Day!” Let that be 
three columns and five inches 
again, representing another 210 
inches, or 522 inches in all. Space 
in the newspapers of the big cities 
can be bought, on the average, ‘at 
about 40 cents a line. At that 
rate, 532 inches would cost $212.80 
per newspaper. Thirty - three 
newspapers could be used at this 
rate, at an approximate cost of 
$7,000, or $7,022.40, to be exact. 
The other $3,000 of the $10,000 ap- 
propriation could be put into in- 
cidental expenses. 

These thirty-three 


newspapers 
would by no means thoroughly 
cover the East and Middle West, 
but they would go a long way to-. 


ward it. They might include:— 
New York 4 papers, Chicago 3, 
Boston 3, Philadelphia 2, St. Louis 


2. New Orleans 2, Pittsburg 3, | 
Charlestown 1, Savannah 1, Cleve- | 
land 2, Cincinnati 2, Detroit 2, At- | 
lanta 2, Toledo 1, Washington a2, | 


and Baltimore 1. This list is 
simply suggestive of what real 
creative work might be done in- 
stead of picayune press agentry. 





The manufacturer of staple goods 
seeking a sure, quick and profitable 
market can find it in Pittsburgh. 
Hustling, bustling, big city, turning out 
products of tremendous value. High 
average wages, liberal spenders, and 
good livers. 

The problem of publicity, which for 
a while looked complex to the space 
buyer who tried to cover all cities by 
the same “rule of thumb,” has under 
intelligent and judicious survey re- 
solved itself into a very simple matter. 

Pittsburgh has a number of first- 
class newspapers. Each one covers its 
own field, appeals to its own class. 
There is little or no duplication. Rates 
are lower in comparison than in any 
other large city. Seven papers can be 
used in Pittsburgh for what two or 
three would cost in any city that com- 
pares. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


now in its sixty-seventh year and a 
leader for more than half a century, 
and the 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


now in its fourth year, and under the 
same ownership and editorship, one 
of the: phenomenal , afternoon news- 
paper. successes of the .day, have a 
distinctive and pronounced field in the 
Pittsburgh territory. 

In point of. circulation they do not 
duplicate each other, nor any other 
Pittsburgh paper to any considerable 
extent. -They are both newspapers of 
high tone and quality and are powerful 
factors not only in the home and social 
life of the community but in the busi- 
ness and civic affairs of the city. 

They. are necessities to every suc- 
cessiul advertising campaign for the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago;, Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Quality, Cha 


INK 


are three essentials in an advertising medium. 


QUALITY— 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING uses a hi 


grade of sized and super calendered paper in every cog 
We could have saved nearly $50,000 during the last 

years by using as good a machine finished ‘book paper 
any other agricultural paper uses, instead of the stock 


do use. 


This saving could have been materially increag 


if we had used print paper, but that QUALITY would 

get SUCCESSFUL FARMING subscribers. 
CHARACTER is evidenced by the fact that SUCCE 

FARMING will not carry advertising of liquj 


FUL 


Successful Farming Leads 


HEART of t 





UCCESSFUL FARMING’S 
G sicctaton among the farmers 

in the state of Iowa is equal 

to the combined circulation in 
the cities, towns, villages and coun- 
try in the state of Iowa—of the 
following splendid list of city men’s 
magazines: Munsey’s Magazine, 
McClure’s Magazine, Red Book 
Magazine, Blue Book Magazine, 
The American Magazine, The Lit- 
erary Digest, Collier’s Weekly and 
the Youth’s Companion. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING has 
more circulation among the farm- 
ers in the states constituting ‘THE 
GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING 
HEART OF THE COUNTRY” 
than the eight magazines indicated 
have in the same states both in 
the country and in towns of 50,000 
and under, 











tobacco, cigars, patent meé- 
cines, mining stock, or othe 
questionable copy of any kindi 
any price. If a dishonest adver 


tiser should slip into our of 


umns and defraud our reader, 
we agree to pay the loss to om 
subscribers. 
QUANTITY—Every adver 
tiser in SUCCESSFUL FAR 
ING and_ every 
agent is privileged to write into 


his contract a provision to thelr 
effect that we will pay back tom 
him every cent of money he payg 


for advertising in any issue 0 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING i 
which we are unable to pro 





advertising ti 


SUCCESSFUFS 
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cter, Volume 


bre than our guarantee of 400,000 copies by post office re- 
pts, paper bills or otherwise to his entire satisfaction. 
The confidence and approval of the readers ofa publica- 
n directly affect the profits of the advertiser. We have 
ndreds of letters from our subscribers like the following 
bm J. Angermeier, Howard, N. Dak. 
“tT neglected to renew my subscription at once, but next 
me I will be more prompt, as I do not want to miss a 
ele copy of such a fine paper. I like the way you place 
ur advertisements. They are not all jumbled up with the 
feading matter as with some farm papers, and there are no 


he Great Wealth- Producing 
JOUNTRY 


t met hiskey or tobacco advertise- MORE THAN 


or othe 


- kind gees: I dislike to pick up a 
t ded per full of whiskey, tobacco, 4 0 0 0 0 0 
nd patent medicine advertise- 4 


our cdl 
reader, ett: Yours are all clean ad- 
s toon gttisements. I would rather 


nd to an advertiser of your pa- 
than of any paper I know of 
ause you gauarntee your ad- 
ftisers. We are sure of a 
fare deal.” 
‘Consider these things when 
aking up your next list. Ask 
% anything you want to know 
bout SUCCESSFUL FARM- 


6 , 
end we will tell you the GUARANTEED ==" 


A R M | N ) ms Moree 
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SEVEN-LINE IOWA ADVER- 
TISING THAT BUILT A 
BIG BUSINESS. 


MR. AND MRS, FRANK FOY, OF DES 
MOINES, CAUTIOUS AND ASTUTE 
VENTURE INTO POULTRY BUSINESS 
—LONG LIST OF MEDIUMS USED. 


A wage earner ten years ago, 
independently wealthy to-day and 
ready to retire, is the long step 
taken by one Iowa man who felt 
his own way into the mail-order 
business. The similarity of his 
experience in the mail-order field 
to many others justifies a setting 
down here of just how he came 
to do it. 

This man is one of the most ob- 
scure of the followers of advertis- 

‘ing. The name of Frank Foy, of 
Des Moines, would not be recog- 
nized by one advertising man in 
fifty, yet persistently his seven-line 
copy has kept appearing in sev- 
enty-five or more publications of 
national and semi-national scope, 
discovering patronage here and 
there through the country and, in- 
deed, through the world, for his 
choice egg-settings, his fowls and 
his incubators. The spreading 
acres of the Crescent Poultry 
Farm, ‘on the. outskirts of Des 
Moines, and its hen-houses built 
in the most approved scientific 
style, are wonderful monuments to 
the seven-line copy, which has 
been truly a little giant for adding 
dollars to Foy’s bank account, 

In 1900, or thereabouts, Mr. Foy 
was working for an incubator con- 
cern in Des Moines. His wife was 
putting in a full day at the same 
place as a_ stenographer. One 
evening as they were discussing 
domestic affairs they wondered if 
they would all their lives have to 
toil away for a few measly dollars 
a day. Suppose they could orig- 
inate a little business of their own, 
wouldn’t it bé better to have failed 
than never to have tried at all? 
Now, they had not the ghost of an 
idea how they were going to start 
their own business, but they ap- 
plied their minds to the problem in 
a logical way. What did they 
know the most about? Poultry 
and eggs. But they did not have 


the capital to set up a rival estab. 
lishment to that of their employ- 
ers. Nor would it be worth while 
to open a store for local custom, 
Little by little both came to the 
conclusion that they could do well 
by selling choice settings of eggs, 
Careful inquiry gave hopes that 
they could reach poultry enthusi- 
asts, amateur and professional, by 
advertising in a small way. 

With Western energy and Iowa 
promptness they started a small 
poultry yard of various. breeds, 
The first advertising cost $200. 
The results made the husband and 
wife look at one another in aston- 
ishment. 

They did not give up their 
places in the incubator concern, 
They did their work at home 
nights for several months, until 
they were assured they could cut 
loose from their jobs. 

The business grew slowly and 
healthily. Five years ago one of 





information. Lowest prices on fowls, 
brooders. Mailed 4c, F. FUY, Box 50, 





THE LITTLE AD THAT DID THE WORK. 


John Lee Mahin’s solicitors had a 
talk with Mr. Foy and the latter 
put his account into the care of 
the Mahin agency. 

Mr. Foy had been having his 
seven-line ads set in his own town, 
John Lee Mahin, one day, gave 
another setting to the same mat- 
ter, securing a fine display in space 
a line shorter. As this made a 
difference of $240 in one month’s 
advertising, Mr. Foy saw the point 
and yielded to the Mahin theory 
that there should be the smallest 
amount of white space possible in 
a mail-order ad. 

Foy uses about every publication 
to which copy of his kind would 
naturally go. He is always ready 
to try a new medium that is at all 
promising. His “test” copy for 
such new mediums is somewhat 
larger than that which he usually 
runs. If the results are satisfac- 
tory the seven-line copy is kept 
continually running. Some ads 
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have run without a change for 
three years. ; 

Foy is to-day spending nearly 
five thousand dollars a year. It is 
remarkable to know how much 
publicity he can get for this sum. 
Among the seventy-five mediums 
he uses are the following: Farm 
Life, Collier's, Paris Modes, Mc- 
Call’s, Woman’s World, Sovereign 
Visitor, Mail & Breeze, Breeders’ 
Gazette, Lupton’s List, Farm Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Literary Digest, Outlook, Modern 
Priscilla, Butterick Trio, Every- 
body's, American Poultry Journal, 
Comfort, Mother's Magazine, 
Twentieth Century Farmer, Wil- 
shire’s Magazine, Vickery & Hill’s 
list, Boyce’s Weeklies, Farm & 
Home, World’s Events, Mo. Val- 
ley Farmer, Farm Progress, Park’s 
Floral Magazine, Housekeeper, 
Minnesota & Dakota Farmer, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazine. 

Mr. Foy very loyally gives much 
credit to his wife, who has worked 
side by side with him to develop 
the business that has made them 
wealthy. He is inclined to think 
that the times were peculiarly fa- 
vorable to his enterprise. His ad- 
vertising has taken full advantage 
of the “back to the country” move- 
ment and of the city dweller’s first 
country hankering for “keeping 
chickens.” 

His copy provokes inquiries by 
offering a book on poultry for 
four cents. The writers of these 
letters no sooner get the book than 
they find themselves tiinking fa- 
vorably of buying their setting 
eggs or incubators from Foy, who 
keeps after prospects with a lively 
follow-up campaign. 

+ 0+ 

Rev. Rufus A. White, pastor of the 
People’s Liberal Church, Chicago, said 
in a recent address to the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Association: “There is a 
crying need for active advertising men 
in the churches. Results are what the 
churches want, and active advertising 
campaigns would make results far 
greater than they are.” 


_Jay R. Worden has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Port Huron En- 
gine & Thresher Company. 


Ernest J. Goulston is making con- 
tracts with newspapers in license cities 
for the Waldberg Brewing Company. 














“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts”’ 








X 


The effectiveness of a 
campaign can be deter- 
mined beforehand if it 
is first “tried. out” in 
The Advertising District 

of Cincinnati 

The right kind of a popu- 
lation is here—a_ perfect 
mixture of the professional, 
business, artisan and labor- 
ing classes—and each class 
is typically American, en- 
joying all the benefits of 
American prosperity. You 
can “try out” your cam- 


paign in this section at an 
economical cost by using | 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


which is the home news- 
paper of the entire district, 
reaching the representative 
families in everyclass. The 
Enquirer's rate is based on 
actual circulation, and the 
advertiser in its columns 
gets exactly what he pays 
for—all waste is elimin- 
ated. The Enquirer is the 
favorite medium of both 
local and general advertis- 
ers in this section. 








Foreign Representatives 
. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Traveling Mlen’s 
Accldent Insurance 
For Business len 


You can now obtain accident 
insurance at actual cost. For 
the past 33 years traveling men’s 
organizations have been Faraish- 
ing accident insurance to travel- 
ing men at exactly what it cost. 


The Inter-State is the first 
Association in the United 
States to furnish Accident In- 
surance for Business Men at 
actuai cost. 

The cost of $5,000 policy in 
this association has never ex- 
ceeded $9.00 a year. $4.00 pays 
your membership fee. 

Write for Application Blank 
and full particulars. 


Inter-State Business Jen's 
Accident Association 


Ernest W. Brown, Sec.-Treas. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








9 . 
The Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 


(Consolidated German Newspapers) 


Has the largest circulation 








of any German Newspaper 
New York and 





between 


Cleveland. 
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makes a_ special 
price’ on several 
subscriptions re- 
ceived from one 
frm : : $3 3 














THE FUTURE OF ADVkER. 
TISING, bh: 


ITS SCIENTIFIC POSSIBILITIES—THE 
PASSING OF THE RULE-OF-THUMB 
~——SPEECH BEFORE THE WEST sipg 
Y. M. C. A. ADVERTISING FORUM, 


By Wm. H., Ingersoll, 
Advertising Mana 
Wate Commune, New wegen 

No man can deny that knowl- 
edge is power. But knowledge ig 
simply the result of science. It 
is upon the score of the practical 
application of science to advertis- 
ing upon which we advertising 
men split. ‘You know there is a 
saying that if we are not up on 
a thing, we are down on it, and 
I believe that most advertising men 
have been without scientific train- 
ing and for that very reason tend 
to be down upon science as applied 
to advertising. It is the tendency 
of the age to accept exact knowl- 
edge. 

l was very much interested ina 
recent article upon the subject 
“The passing of the Rule-of- 
Thumb.” It told how a certain 
soap concern saved $250,000 as a 
result of the investigation of a 
young man with a scientific train- 
ing who noticed that a_ great 
amount of waste material left the 
soap factory in the drainage pipes. 
The factory hands had been mak- 
ing soap by rule-of-thumb, basing 
their work upon what information 
had been handed down to them 
from their parents before them. 

I believe we advertisers are not 
going to be satisfied always to get 
most of our practical information 
from actual experience ourselves. 
We must have some of the general 
principles of advertising formu- 
lated and preserved in books, and 
thereby “scienceize” advertising. 
You know the bakers have elimi- 
nated bad batches now, because 
they have no more variations in 
the process of makiug. Advertis- 
ers, I believe, can likewise elim- 
inate their bad batches. 

We wouldn’t take up with an 
electrical engineer who said _ that 
he got his information from intui- 
tion or from his personal genius, 
nor would we take kindly to an 
intuitive advertising man. 

There is unmistakably a feeling 
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of unrest in the advertising world 
among inexperienced men. We 
want to get past the blunderbuss 
stage. ‘ fe 

Recently a Chicago economist 
said that advertising was a waste. 
Just a word on that score. The 
world is supported by two things 
—production and distribution. If 
we only had lawyers, preachers, 
doctors and policemen this world 
of ours would collapse in from 
three to six months. Suppose a 
certain man invents a dish-wash- 
ing machine which could save 
many hours’ work for the mothers 
of families and enable them there- 
by to give more time to their chil- 
dren. In that way such a machine 
would be a real service to society. 
But suppose that inventor does not 
advertise his machine, it does not 
sell, society is not benefited. Busi- 
ness is a service to society and 
anything that creates business, as, 
for instance, advertising, is a ser- 
vice to society. I believe advertis- 
ing is a great creative force in its 
largest sense. It consists of an ef- 
fort to lower the cost of distribu- 
tion, and the cost of distribution 
is a great factor in the cost of 
production. 

a 
CASCARETS ALWAYS LOOKING 
FOR SPECIAL RATES. 


Stertinc Remepy Company. 
“Cascarets.” 

Wueetinc, W. Va., April 29, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Since the consolidation of the Knowl- 
ton Danderine and Sterling Remedy 
Companies, we have three subscriptions 
to Printers’ Inx, as follows. ‘ 
Behrens, Jr., president; W. E. Weiss, 
general manager, and Sterling Remedy 
Company. 

Now, we would like to know if there 
are any special club rates for two or 
more subscribers? If so, we would 
like to take advantage of same, as pay- 
ments for the three above subscriptions 
are made from this office. 

M. LaSene. 


SS es 


Chickasha, Okla., is the latest _lo- 
cality out in search of a slogan. Prizes 
are being offered. The slogans which 
the various cities have selected make an 
interesting collection. Detroit, for in- 
stance, “In Detroit Life is Worth Liv- 
ing”; Chicago has the expression, “I 

ill” and “The Great Central _Mar- 

”*; Kansas City, Kansas, “Where 
the Door of Kansas Swings Open”; 
St. Louis, “The Mississippi Valley 
Market”; Oklahoma City, “The Centre 
of Commerce in the Land of Promise.” 











Provide Against Fu- 
ture Contingencies 
by Developing Your 
Foreign Market. 


Whether you make shoes, or 
flour, or paints, or anything that 
can be universally used, you are 
up against stiff competition in 
American markets. In time you 
will be forced to turn to foreign 
markets for business. If not you, 
your son, or his son, must do it. 


To-day, in many lines, American 
manufacturers are laying. the 
foundations for a future world- 
wide trade by advertising in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


“The Strongest Single 
Power in Export Trade” 


By this we do not mean that 
the mere placing of an advertise- 
ment in our columns will work 
wonders for you in a month. But 
we do mean that by bringing your 
goods forcibly to the attention of 
25,000 importers of American 
goods throughout the world, and 
by taking advantage of our com- 
plete Foreign Trade Service, you 
will go a long way towards 
establishing yourself abroad. 


If your goods are exportable, 
let us hear from you, because we 
are in a position to prove to you 
that increased business will result 
from using our Service. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


“The Strongest Single 
Power in Export Trade” 


135 William Street, New York City 
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You Did Not Know 
That The 


Register 
—and== 
Farmer 


was the only agricultural 
paper published in Iowa 
that confined its entire 


Cirsuletion of 


50,000 


to Iowa farmers. You did 
not know that it was the 
oldest farm paper published 
in the state, being estab- 
lished since 1856. If you 
know anything of the Iowa 
farmer you know that he is 
considered the most pros- 
perous in any state and the 
figures showing what he 
produces will bear out this 
statement. These are the 
people you reach when you 
use the Iowa Register and 
Farmer, as no other farm 
paper so completely covers 
the state. Our paper is a 
semi-monthly, issuing on 
the 1st and 15th of the 
month. We have a flat rate 
of 20 cents per agate line. 





Forms close on the 10th 
and 25th of each month 


REGISTER AND 
FARMER 








Des Moines lowa 











NEW PRODUCT BEING MAR. 
KETED BY PHILADEL- 
PHIA CLUB, 


UNIQUE ENTERPRISE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA COMMERCIAL CLUB—“ mpg, 
MURRAY'S CONTINENTAL Coy. 
SERVES” BEING PUSHED — SOME 
PRACTICAL SPEECHES, 


Philadelphia has just given birth 
to a club that will endeavor to 
work out a practical commercial 
problem for education as well as 
for profit. It is known as The 
Commercial Club, and its members 
are young business, newspaper and 
advertising men of the city. The 
temporary meeting place is The 
Poor Richard Club, 1421 Arch 
street. The plan is this: A De- 
velopment Committee was ap- 
pointed and instructed to proceed 
with arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of a preserving business 
to be known as “Mrs. Murray’s 
Continental Conserves”; adopting 
a Colonial style of package in 
keeping with the story of. Mrs. 
Murray, who in the Revolutionary 
days entertained General Howe 
and other British officers with 
good things to eat, while General 
Putnam and his men escaped, 

At each meeting the advantages 
of co-operation and team work are 
discussed and the great possibili- 
ties that can be derived to benefit 
each member in an_ educational 
way are told. Each member was 
requested to supply fifteen or more 
names of housekeepers and moth- 
ers, who would be likely to use 
the finest quality of home-made 
preserves and jellies, to whom 
was sent a _ personal Jetter by 
“Mrs. Murray” herself, in which 
the desirability of the preserves 
was set forth, and a request made 
for an early trial order. Asa fol- 
low-up a booth was taken at the 
Philadelphia House Furnishing 
Show, in which the goods were at- 
tractively displayed. 

Another plan of the club is to 
have, in conjunction with its reg- 
ular monthly meeting, a number of 
men of national importance ad- 
dress the members on soe timely 
subject. At the last meeting, May 
1oth, addresses were made by Mr. 
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ohn B. Mentz, of the Philadel- 
phia North American, on “The 
Success and Failure of Co-opera- 
tive Enterprises,” and by Mr. H. 
Wellington Wood, sales manager 
for the H. J. Heinz Company, on 
“Marketing a New Product.” (See 
elsewhere. ) 

A journal to interest members, 
as well as non-members, has been 


started. 


MORE DATA FROM THE GREAT 
DATA HOUSE. 


Manin ApvERTISING COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, May 6, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: / 

You will, undoubtedly, be interested 
to know that for selling the Mahin 
advertising data book, we find Print- 
ers’ INK by far the best medium thai 
we have ever used. 


While we send the data book out on- 


ten days’ free trial, we find the per- 
centage of our bcoks that are 1e- 
turned is small. In other words, we 
believe that if anyone desires to appeal 
to an audience of advertising men he 
will find Printers’ Ink a profitable 
medium to use. 

Cuas. H. SHarpe. 
—_—_—_+ 0 + 

A little booklet entitled “Oppor- 
tunities for Municipal Advertising in 
Southern Cities” has been issued by 
Edward H. Mayfield, the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Lynch- 
burg, Va. It is Mr. Mayfield’s con- 
tention ‘that the South is hiding its 
light under a bushel while the est 
is luring the tide of immigration its 
way. “Every city that has a Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade,” 
he writes, “should establish a com- 
munity of interests with the counties 
surrounding it, and co-operatively ad- 
vertise their resources to the world. 
There should be no waiting. It should 
be done now. Lynchburg is already 
doing it, and four hundred and sev- 
enty-eight requests for information 
about Virginia farm lands in two 
weeks proves that the country is in- 
terested in the South and _thirsting 
for knowledge about its marvelous re- 
sources,”’ 


Charles H. Mathewson, advertising 
manager of the Providence Journal, 
died at the Rhode Island Hospital May 
2d. Mr. Mathewson joined the staff 
of the Journal in a humble capacity in 
1879 and became advertising manager 
over four years ago. 


‘The popularity of the advertising 
sticker affixed to correspondence and 
packages grows every week. The lates: 
such sticker is that of the Esperanto 
advocates, The International Esperanto 
Congress will be held in Washington 
in August, and these language enthu- 
siasts are now using Esperanto stamps 
in the usual way. 

















the Pacific Northwest 
“ have a habit of helping 
the manufacturer who helps 
them. They are partial to 
advertised goods—especial- 
ly goods that are advertised 
right here in their own 
bailiwick. It’s easier to sell 
such goods. ‘Lhe public de- 
mands them. Further, the 
retailers in this section have 
a decided preference in me- 
diums. Ask them which 
one—they’ll tell you 


The Seattle 


Times 


They pay their own good 
money for space in its col- 
umns, because it dominates 
the entire field—reaches the 
homes to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other newspa- 
per here. The Times is the 
fastest growing medium in 
the fastest growing market 
in the world. Note the fig- 
ures: 

For the first quarter of 
1910 the average circulation 
of the Times was: 


Daily, - 65,595 
Sunday, 85,291 


This is a gain over the 
first quarter of 1909 of 7,247 
daily and 5,765 Sunday. 

During the same period 
the Times carried 3,116,008 
lines of advertising—a gain 
over the first quarter of 1909 
of 345,912 lines. 

Co-operate with your Se- 
attle dealers by using the 
Times. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The S.C. BECKWITH 
Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Kansas City Chicago 


R ETAIL merchants in 
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STORE ADVERTISING FOR 
CUMULATIVE EFFECT. 


MACY’S NEW STYLE OF NEWS COPY 
WHICH IS AIMED TO EXPLOIT REG- 
ULAR LINE OF GOODS — BUYERS 
SOUGHT FOR ITEMS, NOT VICE 
VERSA, AS USUAL. 


advertising. Necessarily, because 
of the condensed nature of the 
typography, many more individual 
items. can be treated of. This has 
made it possible for the various 
advertising “stories” to cover the 
offerings of each department with 
some degree of completeness, [n- 
stead of touching the “high-spots” 
only, it has been possible to make 
mention of innumerable attrac. 
tions less startling but by no 
means to be sneezed at. It has 
been possible to tell the contplete 
story of the offerings continually 
on hand in the Macy basement, 
for instance, under one or a num- 


Most department store buyers 
are keenest for advertising that 
advertises and sells some specific 
attraction—usually “a bargain’— 
to-morrow. 

This is the difficulty which I. S. 
Jonas, the advertising manager for 
R. H. Macy &-Co., has long faced, 
like all other de- 
partment store 
admen. Accord- 
ing to the uni- 
versal custom, 

‘ every  depart- 
ment in the. 
Macy store is 
charged with 
the amount of 
space used by 
it in the Macy 
newspaper ads. 
That being the 
case, whenever 
a depart- 
ment manager 
has sent adver- 
tising items to 
Mr. Jonas’ of- 
fice, they have 
tended to be 
about momen- 
tary bargains, 
opportunities of 
a day, at best. 

Within the 
last fortnight, a 
decided change 
has taken place 
in the Macy 
newspaper ad- 
vertising. 
There is a new 
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NEWS COPY FOR A DEPARTMENT STORE. 


style of make-up. The usual dis- 
play type has given way to a make- 
up of such a nature that the 
ads cannot easily be distinguished 
from thé regular news reading 
matter. itself. This purpose is 
to exploit the regular, day-in-and- 
day-out offerings on the Macy 
shelves. In short, they are a 
direct attempt to gain cumula- 
tive effect in department store 


ber of news-heads, in such a way 
that the reading public could not 
help but be impressed with the 
multiplicity of offerings at Macy’s, 
and naturally turn Macy-ward 
next time something which the 
Macy basement is known to con- 
tain is wanted. This feeling of 
the desirability of the general run 
of Macy merchandise is fostered 
by this new style of advertising. 
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Much depends on the copy writ- 
ten for such a kind of advertising, 
and in this respect Macy’s has as 
yet hardly struck the right pace. 
it is a wise and far-sighted plan, 
however, to build up reputation 
for carrying a general line of de- 
sirable perchandise. ; 

In order that the various de- 
partment managers may not be 
continually striving to get their 
whirlwind bargains into these 
reading ads, the method of getting 
material for the latter is reversed, 
Instead of the managers sending 
their items in to the advertising 
office, the advertising office sends 
out its men to the various depart- 
ments, on assignments, to browse 
ground. These news-like ads will 
be permanently a feature of Macy 
advertising, as far as present plans 
go, at least, but they will form 
—and this should be noted—but 
an auxiliary part of the advertis- 
ing scheme. The old-time display 
ads, containing the unusual and 
spectacular offerings of the mo- 
ment and calculated to bring 
about immediate returns, will still 
continue. The two systems of ads 
will be run jointly. 

In the first one or two of this 
new series, the old, familiar trade- 
mark heading, “Macy’s,” was run 
in the center of the copy at the 
top. The first few also ran four 
columns, Since then whole pages 
of this kind have been run and the 
tell-tale heading has been omitted. 
In its stead, plans have been ex- 
tended to have the Macy reference 
appear in every individual item— 
usually in “head” or “sub-head.” 

The general typographical make- 
up of the newspapers has largely 
regulated the selection of the me- 
diums in this connection. Only 
those could be used in which these 
Macy reader-ads would have some 
semblance of being reading mat- 
ter. The list used includes the 
Times, Sun, Mail and Globe. Some 
have said that the plan has sa- 
vored strongly of the present 
Wanamaker system of advertising 
news pages. But the idea of a 
newspaper within a newspaper 
such as this is probably neither 
original with Mr. Hotchin, of 
Wanamaker’s, or with Mr. Jonas, 
of Macy’s, 


R. C. WILSON TO LEAVE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE. 


_An announcement which will be of 
vital interest to a wide circle of adver- 
tisers is that which has just been made 
to the effect that R. C. Wilson, adver- 
tising manager of the American Maga- 
sine, has resigned his post. Mr. Wil- 
son’s present connection is one which 
has continued during the period of fif- 
teen years. In 1895 he went with the 
Frank Leslie publications, and when 
later developments brought the Ameri- 
man Magazine, he became advertising 
manager of it at its inception. He 
will be succeeded by R. A. Boice, who 
has been with the management for six 
years, the last two as assasitant to 
Mr. Wilson. 

Mr, Wilson plans to spend some 
months in traveling in Europe. His 
connection upon his return-has been 
settled and will be announced later. 
Mr. Wilson’s resignation took effect 
May 16th. 

——_—_——+o-4—__—__ 

George B. Gallup, vice-president of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Club, of Boston, 
addressed that organization at noon, 
May 12th, upon the question of b..ost- 
ing New England. 


Fred Shaefer, who for the past six 
vears has been in charge of the adver- 
tising of the M. R. Emmons Company, 
Atlanta, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and will look after the city ad- 
vertising of that company in Atlanta, 


The Town Criers’ Club, of St. Paul, 
met at dinner, May 4th, and took up 
the proposition of enlarging its scope 
so as to make it a club to boost St. 
Paul, there being no club with such 
urpose there. The question was 
rought up by Curtis L. Mosher, man- 
ager of the Consolidated Publicity Bu- 
reau. Heretofore riers’ 
Ciub has been composed entirely of men 
engaged in preparing, placing or selling 
advertising, but if the proposed plan 
is carried out, the club will take im 
other business men who are interest:d 
n a better and greater St. Paul. 


the Town 


The Merchants’ Association, of Read- 
ing, Pa., at its meeting, May 10th, de- 
cided to condemn practically every 
other method of advertising than the 
newspapers. A committee of five busi- 
ness men reported recommendations 
which were adopted. 


On June 1st W. G, Watrous, for tei 
ears advertising manager of the Kuh, 
athan & Fischer Company, makers of 
“Sincerity Clothes,’ will become West- 
ern manager for Sherman & Bryan, 
Inc., advertisin omen with headquar- 
ters in the Ran “McNally Building, 
Chicago. He will be assisted by J. L. 
Kay. Mr. Watrous is said to be the 
first advertising man to use colors and 
women’s figures in fashion drawings, 
and is credited with originating “Ad 
Helps” in book form, as well as ‘‘Win- 
dow Dressing Suggestions” and other 
ideas for the dealer’s use. 
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IOWA CITIES AS ADVER- 
TISING MARKETS. 


A GROUP OF ESPECIALLY PROSPEROUS 
COMMUNITIES, FED BY RICH FARM- 
ING COUNTRY AND BY EXTENSIVE 
MANUFACTURING — JOBBING TO- 
TALS, BANK DEPOSITS, ETC. 


Iowa has 1,400 cities, towns and 
villages. They are all directly or 
indirectly dependent on the farm, 
and are exceptionally progressive 
and well-to-do as a body, owing 
to the rapid increase in the value 
of land and the crops from them. 

Manufacturing is rapidly increas- 
ing in every part of the State, 
and the exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities constantly draw 
more mills. 

Outside of Des Moines the cap- 
ital city (which is described else- 
where) there are the following 
important cities: Davenport, Bur- 
lington, Council Bluffs, Sioux 
City, Waterloo, Clinton, Cedar 
Rapids, Dubuque. 

Davenport is credited with 45,- 
000 population, and is the largest 
of three cities closely united by 
trolley (Rock Island and Moline). 
Because of its near situation and 
low freight rate, there is consider- 
able manufacturing. It is the 
home of Karo Corn Syrup, and 
also produces crackers, macaroni, 
locomotives, cigars (of which it 
makes 40,000,000 a year), machin- 
ery, carpets, gloves, pencils and a 
great many other things. In the 
past few years $5,000,000 of New 
York money has been invested in 
manufactures. It is claimed that 
there is more wealth and fewer 
wealthy men than anywhere in the 
valley. Since January 1st, $890,- 
000 worth of building permits 
have been issued. A _ Greater 
Davenport Committee has just 
been formed to advertise the city. 

Burlington has a population of 
30,000, is a center for three rail- 
ways, and a large river trade, with 
abundant coal for manufacturing, 
of which there is considerable, 
especially furniture. $8,000,000 of 
manufactures are made annually. 
Its bank deposits reach $9,055,000. 

Dubuque has a population of 
fat last census) 41,941, and has 
ve railways running into it. It 


is the business center of the lead 
and zinc interests, and one of 
lowa’s leading manufacturing cen. 
ter’s, 178 of them. There are 
many grain elevators and many 
educational institutions, 

Cedar Rapids has a population 
of 28,759, with three railways cen- 
tering there, and the Rock ‘Island 
car shops. Large jobbing interests 
packing houses, pump mills and 
oatmeal factories, as well as large 
dairy, cream and egg concerns, 

Cedar Rapids has in the past 
four months of 1910 increased 
its bank clearings over the same 
time in 1909 by over eight mil- | 
lions. Its building operations have 
increased 662-3 per cent in April, 
1910, over April, 1900. 

Council Bluffs has a population 
of 30,000, and is the largest rail- 
road center in the State, being the 
terminus of eight trunk lines, It 
has large manufacturing interests, 
the Woodward Candy factory be- 
ing the largest west of Chicago, 
A jobbing business of over $60 
000,000 is done. Stockyards, flour 
mills, elevators, etc., are extensive. 

Sioux City had, at last census,a 
population of 40,952, and its job- 
bing trade reaches a yearly total 
of $40,000,000. Extensive linseed 
oil mills, packing houses, machin- 
ery factories, breweries, etc., con- 
stitute a considerable manufactur- 
ing interest. Fertile surrounding 
country makes additional _pros- 
perity. Sioux City increased its 
bank clearings over 1909 by over 
nine millions in the first four 
months of 1910. 

Waterloo is the home of Gal- 
loway, now famous for his agri- 
cultural implement advertising. Its 
gasolene engines are also widely 
advertised, and one concern of 
this kind is the largest in the 
world. An auto concern has just 
been established, employing 1,200 
men. Waterloo has a population 
of 28,000. Abundant water power 
makes it a good manufacturing 
center. The Illinois Central Rail- 
way shops are located here, and a 
number of flour mills give profit- 
able employment to many. It is 
rapidly becoming one of the 
State’s big manufacturing centers. 

Clinton has a population of 25- 
000, and bank deposits of over 
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$12,500,000. Three railway lines 
converge, and interurban connec- 
tion is in operation to Dubuque 
and Davenport. There is consider- 
able manufacture. 


BOOKLETS. 


Imagination and skill in real booklet 
making have been put into a splendid 
specimen of commercial literature sent 
out by the Pecos Valley Land & Irri- 
gation Company, of Barstow, Texas. 
Every page bears the mark of an 
originative mind. The scope of the ef- 
fort is indicated in the title: “Papers in 
Proof; Being the Testimony of Unques- 
tioned Authorities that Ten Acres of 
Land in the Pecos Valley of West Texas 
Will Net from $1,000 to $5,000 a Year.’ 
The whole booklet represents the Irri- 
gation Company as doing a real, con- 
structive, developmental work in herald- 
ing forth so attractively the domains 
with which it has to do. The layout 
deserves more notice than can be given 
here. The cover of olive green looks 
and feels like leather. Across the lower 
half is banded a red ribbon with the 
actual. gold seal of the company at- 
tached. The pages are 10 x 15 inches, 
thus affording space for a really notable 
display of type and_ pictured scenes. 
The rst page has Mr. Roosevelt in 
the upper right-hand corner, with his 
printed views on good farm lands. In 
the center, pasted against the sky of 
the full-page color scene of the irriga- 
tion trench, is a facsimile extract from 


Collier's. In like manner the other 
pages show colored half-tones of culti- 
vated areas, of homesteads and of the 
fruits of the year’s labor. Letters and 
newspaper extracts are here and there 
inserted in the pages, and the type mat- 
ter, what there is of it, is printed on 
the colored background. Capping all 
this unusual pictured argument, are four 
pages of type going thoroughly into 
conditions and presenting the com- 
pany’s inducements to prospective home- 
builders. The last page is made up of 
detachable coupons of application for 
farms of different sizes. The printing 
was done by the Stewart Scott Com. 
pany, of St, Louis. The booklet, or 
rather calendar, is easily the best of 
its kind the review editor has ever 


seen. 
* * * 


If a booklet may be said to have 
nerve, then “An Observant Pleasure 
Cruise in the West Indies” has, 
What’s more, it gets away with it. In 
these days of gorgeous and _ tropical 
color effects in printing, it is daring on 
the part of the Hamburg-American Line 
to exploit the Caribbean Sea in un- 
leaded type lines, pages without rules 
or borders, and without even a half- 
tone. It’s the story of ‘Harriet 
agua reprinted from Leslie’s Week- 
ly. This steamship line gets its adver- 
tising through the sub-title on the 
cover, and black-face bottom. border 
lines through the text. A line drawing 
put here and there relieves the eye 
and also lends a touch of picture in- 
terest. 











Chicago and New York 





THE 


Lee Syndicate Dailies in lowa 


Davenport Times—pinine. wove, 
Ottumwa Courier—7od, Poriaies 29,008. 


Muscatine Journal—perinws, Zoove. 


All three are live newspapers, published in live towns that 
are forging ahead. 

Circulation open to investigation and every assistance given 
advertisers to get their goods placed in the field. 


“(If it’s a Lee Syndicate Paper it must be the Best Paper’’ 


PAYNE & YOUNG, Representatives 


Exceeding 17,000 Daily. 
Daily, 7,500; Tri- Weekly, 


Exceeding 6,500 Daily. 


E. P. ADLER, President 
Davenport, lowa 











New England’s 
Widely Diversified 
Industries 


are New England’s insurance to the advertiser. No 
failure of any one crop, no unsettlement of any one 


industry can dam the Golden Wage-Stream that, 
flowing into New England’s retail stores, carries 
success to advertisers who use New England local 


daily papers. 


LYNN, MASS., leads the world in 
the manufacture of Ladies’ Shoes. —Lynn Item 


HAVERHILL, MASS., leads the ° 
world in the manufacture of Slippers —H averhill Gazette 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., leads the 
world in the manufacture of 


Envelopes. —Sprin gheld Union 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., leads 
the world in the manufacture of ae 
Fine Cotton Goods. —New Bedford 3.7 \icteurs 


WORCESTER, MASS., leads the 
world in the manufacture of 


Steel Wire. W orcester Gazette 
ee el, R. I., leads the 

world in Finishing and Bleachin ‘ 
oe alia . ®__ Pawtucket Times 


PORTLAND, ME., leads the world 
in the manufacture of Wire Screens—Portland Express 


NEW ag ga wa the 
world in the manufacture o 
Sewing Silks. —New London Day 


WATERBURY, CONN., leads the 


world in the manufacture of 


BrassGoods. —Waterbury Republican 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., leads the 


world in the manufacture of ° 
Repeating Fire Arms. —New Haven Register 
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CRANBERRY GROWERS 
PREPARING TO AD- 
VERTISE. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION PLANNING 
10 SPEND $50,000 FOR FIVE YEARS 
CONSUMPTION LIMITED NOW— 
HOW IT COULD BE IMPROVED, 


If present plans are perfected, 
the time is not far distant when 
the cranberry growers of the 
country, working through their 
national organization, which is 
known as the American Cranberry 
Growers’ Association, will enter 
upon an advertising era of some 
proportions. The plan is to spend 
$50,000 a year for the next five 
years in advertising cranberries. 
Heretofore the period of cran- 
berry consumption in the United 
States has been extremely limited, 
being confined very generally to 
the holiday season; but the cran- 
berry growers are certain that 
they can exploit hosts of telling 
arguments in favor of the all-year 
use of their product. 

The cranberry growers of the 
country are to be found princi- 
pally in the states of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Michigan. Al- 
ready the directors of the Na- 
tional Fruit Exchange have been 
solicited for aid and they have 
passed a resolution “approving of 
the principle of co-operative ad- 
vertising, the exact method and 
details of which should be worked 
out as speedily as possible.” 

An expenditure of ten cents per 
barrel, or three per cent of the 
crop, is being asked of each 
grower. It is believed that this 
will not come out of the growers’ 
pockets inasmuch, to quote a state- 
ment which has been made, as it 
is “inconceivable to believe that 
the price cannot be increased 
more than enough to offset the 
expense,” 

One great difficulty in the cran- 
berry growing business is the fact 
that it is very difficult to measure 
the crop in proportion to the 
prospective consumption-demand. 
It takes five or six years for new 
vines to come into bearing, and 
in the past it has been difficult to 
foretell that time in advance what 





Famous Industries! 


Their products go to all quarters of the 
Globe; their employees receive high 
wages! 


Worcester,Mass. 


Washburn-Moen Wire Mills. 
(Largest in the World!) 
Royal Worcester Corsets. 
Worcester Machine Screw Co. 
Samuel Winslow Skate Co. 
Crompton-Knowles Loom Works. 
American Card Clothing Co. 
Worcester Buckeye Mowing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Textile Machinery. 
Torrey’s Razor Strops. 
Whitall’s Carpets. 
Hammond Organ Reeds. 
Valentines. 
Wachusett Woolens. 


Evening Gazette 


The “Home” Paper and the Favorite 
paper of Wortester’s Merchants! 


Worcester's Largest 
Evening Circulation ! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Information 
We recommend all advertis- 
ers that appear in our Periodi- 
cals as being perfectly reliable 
e 


and worthy the patronage of our 
people. All advertisements are 
subject to acceptance by the 
Benedictine Fathers and ques- 
tionable advertising of any na- 
ture will not be published un- 
der any consideration or for 
any price. 

The Mt. Angel Magazine, St. 
Joseph’s Blatt and the Armen 
Seelen Freund -are not owned 
by individuals. They’ are 
owned, edited, printed and 
managed by the Benedictine 
Fathers and Brothers. — This 
makes them more valuable ad- 
vertising mediums than if 
owned by individuals. 

The Special Numbers of our 
Magazines are treasured in the 
family for years, shown to vis- 
itors, and the reading matter 
and ads referred to continually. 
They are treasured in homes 
after other publications are 
thrown away. The family rec- 
ognize their spiritual import. 

Advertising rates on application 
RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Manager 
GooDNOUGH BLDG, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Liberal commission and good territory 
offered to live representatives. 
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Warentoo 
Times - TRIBUNE 


Northern 
lowa’s Greatest 
Newspaper 


If you contemplate covering 
Northern lJIowa territory you 
can do it best by using the 
Times-Tribune. 


The Only Morring Paper 


in its field, which it covers like 
a blanket, reaching the profes- 
sional, business, society people, 
and the great majority of the 
middle class—the iargest buyers 
of all kinds of products. 


1000 Greater Circulation 


in Waterloo and Cedar Falls 
(aggregate population 33,000) 
than its nearest competitor. 


Four Times As Much 


telegraph news—the hot stuff 
right off of the wire—as any 
other paper in Northern Iowa. 


The Agcicultural Section 


which it has been issuing on 
Fridays for nearly six months, 
is the first thing of the kind to 
be issued by an Iowa daily 
newspaper. It is 


Very Popular With 
The Farmers 


This is causing its .Rural cir- 
culation to increase very rapidly. 

Advertising to the country 
folks should be at least in the 
Friday’s issue. 


The Times-Tribune proves it- 
self to be the greatest advertis- 
ing medium in its field by car- 
rying 


More Want Ads 


than all other Northern Iowa 
Dailies combined. 


Sworn circulation figures, Ad- 
vertising Rates, etc., furnished 
by addressing the Advertising 
Department. 

















the demand would be. This fact 
has led to over-production, price. 
cutting and attendant evils, Dur. 
ing the past season the American 
Cranberry Growers’ Association 
produced upwards of 600,000 bar- 
rels of cranberries, which was fully 
a hundred thousand barrels more 
than ever produced 

The following quotation from g 
letter which has been sent out by 
George E. Gossler, secretary of 
the advertising committee of this 
association, reads as follows: 

“The advertising must be done 
in a large way to get the best re. 
sults and be kept up continuously 
year after year. No one grower 
or no one association or sales 
company feels that they alone can 
do it without the united help of Ff 
all growers; in fact, it would bea 
very foolish proposition to adver- 
tise for the other fellows.” ; 

It is reported that in New Jer- | 
sey signatures have been secured, 
contingently on fifty per cent of | 
the crop of the United States be- 
ing signed. A cranberry advertis- 
ing company is to be formed, 
which will have no _ sections, 
brands or sales companies, some- 
what similar to the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Growers’ Association. 
The plan is to ask for subscrip- 
tions of three per cent of the 
crops for the next five years, real- 
izing that the best results cannot 
be obtained in less time and that 
there will always be the danger 
that some may be satisfied with 
mediocre success and be willing 
to quit advertising at the end ofa 
year or two, whereas if they con- 
tinued for a much longer period 
their success would be relatively 
phenomenal. . 

It is the plan at present that if 
the scheme goes through the ad- 
vertising will be placed in the 
magazines. Says Mr. Gossler, of 
the advertising committee: 

“Money put into advertising, es- 
pecially advertising such a com- 
mendable food as cranberries, is 
at the present time far better than 
further extending your bogs with- 
out providing the means of con- 
suming the resulting increase of 
berries; in fact, no large business 
enterprise would undertake to ex- 
tend without, at the same time, 
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owing where they will get the 
ioe! trade for the added 


ity. 
“et J natural for one absorbed 
in his own vocation to imagine be- 
cause he knows of the article so 
well that every one else does also, 
but if in the collecting of the cen- 
sus Uncle Sam could have added 
one more question to the list and 
asked each housewife “Have you 
ever eaten cranberries?” you would 
be surprised to know of the per- 
centage who have yet to taste 
them, and do not overlook the fact 
that every day over this country 
numbers of marriages are taking 
place and a great educational 
‘how to cok them’ work is be- 
fore us.” 


8 
EXPOSITION TO ADVANCE PURE 
FOOD INTEREST. 


An enterprise of considerable im- 
portance in both the commercial and 
the educational worlds is the Domestic 
Science Exposition, to be given in 
Madison Square Garden, September 17- 
24th inclusive. The promoters of the 
undertaking are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the National Food Magazine. 

Three Government exhibits are al- 
ready assured. Mr. Whitaker, in 
charge of the Market Milk Investiga- 
tions, Dairy Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, is to send an inter- 
esting educational exhibit, illustrating 
the good and bad conditions in the 
production of city milk supplies. 

The Commissary General of the U. S. 
Army will have an exhibit, showing the 
care that is used in the purchase of 
foods for the soldiers, the camp and 
gerrison kitchen, methods of cooking, 
cost of meals, etc. 

There will also probably be an ex- 
hibit from the medical department of 
the U. S. Army, of a regimental hos- 
pital, showing the care that is taken 
in feeding the sick and wounded 
soldiers. There will also be an exhibit 
showing the dietetic kitchen of a model 
hospital, and demonstrating how foods 
are prepared for the sick and con- 
valescent. 

Domestic science, as developed in the 
most progressive modern school sys- 
tems, will be illustrated, as far as 
possible, by live exhibits, showing the 
children in the act of class cooking, 
sewing, hat making, etc., with a view 
to extending the system of Domestic 
Science instruction 

Foreign dishes will be prepared by 
natives of many countries in costume. 

A laboratory showing simple house- 
hold methods ‘for detecting food adul- 
teration will be set up, for the edifica- 
tion of the more up-to-date home- 
makers, model kitchens, model dining 
rooms and probably an exhibit from 
the supervisor of public libraries, New 
York City, showing the selected litera- 
ture recommended for school children. 





Industries 


All employing high-grade skilled labor, 
paid far above the average wages, in 


New Haven, Ct. 


Repeating Fire Arms. 
(Largest in the World!) 
Ammunition. 

Carriage Hardware. 
Rubber Goods. 

Saddlery Hardware, 
Chucks, Dies and Stamps. 
Tools. 

Cutlery. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Corsets. 

Bicycles. 

Carriages. 

Brass Goods. 

Clocks. 

Pianos. 

And numerous others. 


The Register 


New Haven’s Best Paper! 
Largest and Best Circulation! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








The Racine 


(WIS.) 


Journal 


covers the 


Local Field 


Full. Associated Press 
Report 


Sworn Circulation 
of 5,000 


Population of 40,000 


Manufacturing output in 


1909 was $30,000,000. 











































There Is a Reason 
for 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


And | would like to tell you 
personally or by mail all the 
reasons | can why you should 
use advertising space in it 
(provided, however, you have 
the right commodity to adver- 
tise). On a number of ad- 
vertising campaigns, THE 
CRAFTSMAN stands _at 
the top. THE CRAFTS- 
MAN has a clientele of its 
own, one of high class and 
also one that cannot easily be 
reached through other. medi- 
ums without loss of circulation. 
One strong argument in favor 
of THE CRAFTSMAN is 
the fact that our subscribers 
want it and are willing to pay 
$3 per year for it, and tell us 
they would take it in preference 
to any other magazine. Let 
me talk to you about your 
advertising. 





Edgar E. Phillipe, f ie Binge hile. Beat. 
a W. 34th St., i New York City 
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HOW AGENCIES HELP THE 
ADVERTISER, 





AGENCIES DO NOT TAKE PLACE oF 
SALES DEPARTMENTS — THER 
HELP TO PUBLICATIONS—THE cUT- 
RATE AGENT—ADDRESS 10 NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF CoM- 
MERCE, 





T. D. MacGregor, 
Vice-President Siegfried Company (Ad- 
vertising Agents), New York. 

There are in New York City 
scores of high class recognized 
advertising agencies. They have 
able staffs of solicitors who are 
constantly on the lookout for pos- 
sible new advertisers. When they 
get into touch with a man who 
has a proposition which seems to 
have advertising possibilities, they 
first secure his interest and get 
his consent to let their agency 
make a study of his proposition 
with a view to advertising it. 

Oftentimes a plan is thus 
worked out which proves success- 
ful, and a new advertiser is 
launched on the sea of publicity 
and under the pilotage of the 
efficient agency sails on to per- 
manent success. 

A service agency should be a 
part of and in the full confidence 
of the sales department of the 
client. It does not take the place 
of the sales department in any 
way, nor should it, and the adver- 
tising man who claims that it does 
is neither sincere nor sane. Ad- 
vertising is supplementary and 
complementary to the sales de- 
partment, but, except in a strictly 
mail-order business, advertising is 
not the salesman. 

Practically every publication 
gives cash discounts, ranging from 
2 per cent. to 5 per cent. If an 
agency repeatedly passes these 
discounts, it is a danger signal 
which the publishers are quick to 
recognize. Most agents give their 
clients the benefit of this cash dis- 
count when it is earned, so that 
it is likewise a danger signal to 
the agent in regard to his client if 
he repeatedly lets go the clear 
profit which would be ‘his by tak- 
ing advantage of the cash dis- 
count. Thus it will be seen that 
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the publishers have an automatic 
check on the agent’s solvency, and 
the agents, in turn, a similar one 
on the advertiser. But as the 
agent’s responsibility is primary, 
his value in protecting the pub- 
lishers from bad accounts is in- 
calculable. : 
The bane of the good service 
agency is the cut-rate agency, 
which has been well called a par- 
asite on the advertising business. 
The cut-rate agency is one that 
has obtained recognition and re- 
ceives full commissions from the 
publishers, but turns around and 
splits commissions with its clients. 
In the very nature of things, cut- 
rate agencies can be little more 
than space brokers. The real 
service agency believes that the 
chief end and aim of advertising 
is to make more money for the 
advertiser. It realizes that its in- 
terests and those of its clients 
are mutual, that its success is de- 
pendent upon the success of those 
it represents. The service agency 
puts its best into every advertis- 
ing proposition it undertakes, and 
it rightfully expects a full com- 
mission for full service. The cut- 
rate and split commission agent 
cannot give service. The prac- 
tice of splitting commissions is 
prejudicial both to advertising 
ethics and real service 
There is no question at all that 
the advertising agency has come 
to stay. It has developed and now 
controls most of the advertising 
in the country, so that it is in a 
position to expect and demand the 
co-operation of the publishers. 
Some advertisers profess to be- 
lieve that it would be better if the 
publications made a flat rate to all 
advertisers and did not allow 
agents any commission, and then 
let the advertisers employ an 
agent as they would a lawyer, pay- 
ing him a fee for his services. 
Personally, I believe that it will 
be a long time before a change 
like this, however. desirable it 
might be, could be brought about. 
There is a feeling among some of 
the more progressive of the agents 
that there ought to be more co- 
operation among the agents them- 
selves for the good of the cause 
generally. 
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Some Industries 


with distributing headquarters and fac- 
tories located in 


-Portland 
Maine’s Largest City! 


Wire Screens, 

(Largest in the World!) 
Paper Mills, ‘ 
Silk Mills. 

Lumber Mills, 

Marine Specialties. 
Canning Factories, 
Confectionery. 

Matches. © 

Drain Pipes. 

Iron Works. 

Furniture. 

Leather Goods. 

Paints and Oils. 

Stoves and Furnaces. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Carriages, 

And many others. 


Evening Express 


Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





HERE may be a 

good many self- 
advertised successes, but 
will some one point out 
a non-advertised one? 








H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 3023 Murray Hill 


- 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLius MATHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Randolph 1098. Wm. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Main 1151, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
J. Georce Frepertck, Managing Editor, 








New York, May 18, 1910. 








The subject of 
dependable ad- 
Movement vertising is not 
For Clean a local issue, or 


an inane truism. 
Advertising This-is evident 


from the preparations for a world- 
wide consideration of the subject. 
The International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce is to hold 
its fourth meeting in London, 
June 21-23. Besides the vital sub- 
jects of postal unions, uniform 
bills of exchange, execution of 
judgments and rewards, etc., one 
of the principal subjects scheduled 
is “Desirability of International 
Co-operation at the Madrid Con- 
vention ta Repress False I:ufor- 
mation Concerning the Produc- 
tion of Merchandise.” 

As has been pointed out more 
than once in these pages, much 
foreign retailing is still far 
from the one-price and exagger- 
ated claim basis. Every step 
taken either here or abroad for 
the elimination of business mis- 
representation will be a big step 
forward in the interests of sell- 
ing and advertising everywhere. 

To have the leaven begin work 
in the European field will be 
especially valuable. Advertisers 


World-Wide 


S. GRATHWOHL, Mgr, 


who complain that foreigners jg 
America buy on price rather than 
on quality, and swallow exaggera- 
tion liberally, due to their experi. 
ence in the old country, wil 
doubtless welcome the world-wide 
movement for advertising depend. 
ability. 


Advertising This week's is. 
and Coupon ‘"¢ tells of 
“Deals” the _ interesting 
methods of Fan. 
Taz, a soft drink, in getting a 
free drink to consumers through 
coupons and newspaper advertis- 
ing. Last week, also, a large, new 
advertiser of ginger ale began a 
coupon plan of “free drinks,” a 
coupon in the Saturday Evening 
Post being good at any fountain 
in the country. As a mode of fore- 
ing distribution this is a bold and 
stupendous undertaking, rivalling 
the Van Camp sample distribution 
of evaporated milk over a year 
ago. A clever effort at self-pro- 
tection in the ginger ale plan is 
that the coupons are not redeem- 
able unless accompanied by bottle 
caps. 

Such plans of advertising are 
known to the trade as a “deal,” 
and, contrary to general assump: 
tion, dealers are not all keen for 
them. Last week the following 
warning on “deals” was sent to 
the wholesale trade by the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation: 


“This office calls your attention to 
the deals now being put on by some 
manufacturers. The wholesale grocer 
is justly entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for the work of. distribu 
tion performed by him. Every individ- 
ual wholesaler should, in his own in- 
terest, see that he is fairly paid for 
the service he performs in the distribu- 
tion of any line of goods. 

“The right of a manufacturer | to, 
put on ‘deals’ is not questioned, but 
he is no more justified in using the in- 
dividual grocer vo distribute ‘free 
goods’ without honest and reasonable 
compensation than in using his bank 
account to manufacture them. 

““Deals’ are chiefly in the interests 
of manufacturers, who stimulate the 
trade for the time being, often prompt- 
ing the retailer to overstock, and ob- 
liging the jobber to carry the accounts. 

hoever heard of a manufacturer who 
was behind with orders putting on a 
‘deal,’ unless it was to introduce a new 
product? 
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“ are opposed to ‘deals’ that 
gue on to “distribute a_ part of 
the goods for nothing you should, in 
your own interest, write to the manu- 
facturer putting them on and plainly 


ur objections. , 
Ok tee heed for equitable treat- 
ment will rid the trade of many 


abuses.” 
no 


One fact — 
6tt..-< the 

Farmers graphic story of 

and Autos ajertness and de- 
velopment of wealth in Iowa: In 
the month of April, 1910, accord- 
ing to the records of Iowa’s Sec- 
retary of State, 1,368 new auto- 
mobiles were registered. At an 
average price of $1,250 this means 
that $1,710,000 has been expended 
for autos in this one month! 
What can the boom tales of ’49 
add to the romance of wealth 
which Iowa’s farming success thus 
presents ? ; 

Another fact that stands out is 
the keen interest which Iowans 
have in the affairs and prosperity 
of their State and community. A 
spirit of co-operation, of pride in 
going forward, and application of 
modern methods is fostered which 
is an object lesson in “boosting” 
to the whole country. 

It goes without saying that a 
people so well to do and so alert, 
especially to the advertising idea, 
make the highest grade of pros- 
pects for any article of mer- 
chandise. 


lowa 


Looting the A case came to 


Advertising light the other 
day where a big 

StrongBox house took up 
with advertising for the first time, 
to the immense satisfaction of 
those of its employees who were 
in a position to appreciate what 
a wise move had been made. An 
advertising managership was cre- 
ated and filled with a capable 
young man. Slowly the wheels 
were greased and began to move. 
But imagine the amazement of 

the newly made advertising man- 
ager, when one day he deter- 
mined upon a certain well-planned 
use of part of his appropriation 
only to find, upon conferring with 
the cashier and the account books 
of his house, that his appropria- 
tion had been all but wiped out, 


all “unbeknownst” to him, by the 
head officials of his house! In 
order to meet certain unforeseen 
expenses which the prosecution 
of a» number of infringement 
cases had entailed, these officials 
had not hesitated to turn to the 
advertising appropriation, as the 
first available fund and the easi- 
est looted, for the purpose! 

Nothing could more definitely 
have shown the half-heartedness, 
the irresponsibleness of that firm’s 
attitude toward advertising. It 
was as if the firm had been per- 
suaded, because of a little surplus 
cash, to buy a set of fancy office 
furniture which it really didn’t 
need except for a gratification of 
vanity, and which it promptly and 
matter-of-factly cancelled as soon 
as a bit of the surplus was called 
for elsewhere. 

And yet that very concern, like- 
ly, pays a man a high salary for 
doing nothing but investigating 
new machinery and labor-saving 
devices and systems, in the hope 
of saving money. If the passion 
for economies were to be dupli- 
cated by many manufacturers 
with a similarly strong passion 
for creative expenditures, there 
wou!'d be considerable more suc- 
cess achieved. 


This has been a 
Ink’s Ad pra of | geo 
advertising clu 

Club Cup  xctivity. This ac- 
tivity has been of a considerably 
higher order than in any past 
year. Addresses have been made 
by more able advertising men, on 
broader advertising subjects than 
at any time before. 

The contest for PrinTERS’ INx’s 
Cup, to be awarded to the adver- 
tising club which has made the 
most practical use of its oppor- 
tunities, is, therefore, likely to be 
lively andy worth while. Some 
of the most progressive com- 
mercial and “boost” work, as well 
as much of the best co-operative 
investigation and study of adver- 
tising, has been done by advertis- 
ing clubs in various parts of the 
country. 

As a hint of the widespread 
ambition to secure this cup (to 
be awarded in Omaha, in July, at 


Printers’ 
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the Convention of the Associated 

Advertising Clubs of America), 

the following letter is interesting: 
Tue ComMMERCIAL CLu2, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 5, 3010. 

I understand you are offering a tro- 
phy to the club that is making the most 
practical application of their ideas and 
researches, and shall like to know 
whether same has been awarded, or if 
we can still enter the field to claim 
same. 

We are a commercial educational 
club and are making actual use of our 
ideas and plans, and I shall be glad to 
give you details if I am not too late. 

L. O. ARENTZ, Secretary. 

The Printers’ Ink Cup is now 
on exhibit in the rooms of the 
Chicago Advertising Association, 
and claims for any club entering 
into competition must be sub- 
mitted in manuscript to Printers’ 
Ink before the end of June. 


The soda foun- 
tain is fast rival- 

American ing the alcoholic 

Bar beverage bar in 
hotels and saloons. The number 
of those who patronize the soda 
fountain runs into a great many 
millions; and the number of men 
who are apt to “treat” their friend 
to a soft drink, even a once-de- 
spised ice-cream soda, is growing 
constantly, while it is conceded 
that the use of alcoholics is de- 
creasing. In fact, an Ohio doctor 
has a patient who cured himself 
of the drink habit by the constant 
use of ice-cream! 

The growth of the soda fountain 
since the days of the old “goose- 
neck” fountains has been very 
rapid, and the start of a big cam- 
paign for another fountain drink, 
described in this issue, is further 
indication of its growth 

Last month a hearing was held 
in Washington by the pure food 
board on the subject of sodawater 
flavor labels, and served to dem- 
onstrate the very big manufactur- 
ing industry behind thé soda foun- 
tain. Some of the secrets of busi- 
ness were laid bare—such as the 
use of soap bark to make foam, 
saccharine for sugar, coal tar in 
colored flavors, etc. An interesting 
discussion of the words sarsapa- 
rilla and root beer, which have be- 
come general through advertising, 
took place. The authorities desire 
to keep this nomenclature in line 


The New 


with their original meaning ang 
have more accurate labels, 

The advertising possibilities of 
the soda fountain have yet to be 
realized. Practically alone Cora. 
Coia has done big national work 
in developing soda fountain bys. 
ness by means of advertising, |p 
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test a contestant wondered why 


there was no soda fountain choco. | 


late advertised. The malted milk 


folk have been merely playing with | 
soda fountain possibilities, while } 
fruit flavor makers, grape juice, [ 


orangeade and other special drinks 
have not seized the opportunity 
before them. 

In an obscure little German yil- 
lage there is a little retreat called 
“The Chocolate Cure.” Patients 
go there to sip cocoa and choco- 
late, eat chocolate, even rub them- 
selves with cocoa butter. People 
who desire to get more plump go 
there. Why are not the virtues of 
chocolate at- the soda fountain 
sounded by manufacturers who 
will put up a trade-marked foun- 
tain brand? 


_ +O 


HART. SCHAFFNER & MARX 
ESSAY CONTEST. 


For the seventh year, Hart, Schaft- 
ner & Marx will give prizes in 1911 
for essays on economic and commercial 
subjects. Professor J. Laurence Laugh: 
lin, of the University of Chicago, is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
The coming contest will close June 1, 
1911, and the subjects suggested are: 

_ The value of protectionism to Amer- 
ican workingmen. 

The economic reasons for or against 
building a deep waterway from the 
lakes to the gulf. 

German experience in taxing the un 
earned increment from land. 

The valuation of railways. 

An examination of gove1nment wages 
statistics. 

The effects of modern immigration 
in the United States. 

The value of organized speculation. 

The history of the rate of interest 
in the United States. 

The prizes amount to $2,000, and 
will be divided as follows: 

Class A, first prize, $1,000; second 
prize, $500. 

Class B, first prize, $300; 
prize, $200. 

Class B includes only those who, at 
the time the papers are sent in, are 
undergraduates of any American col- 
lege. Class A includés any _ other 
Americans without restriction. A con- 
testant in class B is eligible to a prize 
in class A. 
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DEFENDS PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ADVERTISING. 


MR. COLLINS’ ARTICLE ON “THE NO 
MAN’S LAND OF ADVERTISING 


CALLS FORTH A SPIRITED REPLY. 


By S. Roland Hall. 

James H. Collins writes so 
forcefully and entertainingly that 
it is difficult not to agree with him 
in all that he says. 

I believe, though, that many ad- 
yertising men will not find them- 
selves able to agree with some of 
Mr. Collins’ contentions on the 
subject of advertising psychology. 

Certainly it is true, as Mr. Col- 
lins points out, that there has been 
some rubbish solemnly set forth in 
the shape of statistics and obser- 
vations gathered from people that 
were not good judges of advertis- 
ing values; and this matter has 
often borne the label of “science.” 
That incident mentioned by him, 
in which the Howard watch adver- 
tisements were called “rotten” by 
one who showed by his answers 
that all the good arguments of the 
advertiser had taken effect and 
had indeed sold the critic a How- 
ard watch, is typical. 

I believe Printers’ INK once 
published an item about a good old 
lady who said she thought the ad- 
vertising of a certain flour was 
very fine, but she didn’t care to use 
the flour. Some of our big adver- 
tisers have contributed to the hu- 
moi of the advertising world by 
conducting contests that called 
forth reasons for the excellence or 

weakness of copy that were as in- 
consistent and as far away from 
the real facts as the remarks of 
the owner of the Howard watch. 

But because this is true —be- 
cause there has been chaff in the 
wheat—is that a good reason for 
making light of advertising sci- 
ence? The Standard gives one 
definition of science as “knowledge 
gained as the result of exact ob- 
servation and correct thinking.” If 
such knowledge were of no value 
and the whole advertising business 
were a sort of haphazard perform- 
ance, then advertisers would be 
wrong in demanding that appli- 


cants for responsible jobs shall 
have experience, the agencies could 
truthfully claim no more skill than 
the average business man, and 
Printers’ INK and all other helps 
in advertising would be useless. 

It seems absurd to contend that 
“when such men begin to psychol- 
ogize they often lose ability to ad- 
vertise.” 

I have found, for example, that 
in a certain kind of letter work I 
can get unusually good returns by 
suggesting that the recipient of the 
letter turn the sheet and write his 
reply on the back. And I feel 
pretty sure that I know why the 
returns are increased—that the 
reason is not in “No Man’s Land.” 

A chewing gum manufacturer 
claims that his plan of working 
new territory was made successful 
by discovering that people would 
buy from a broken box much more 
often than they would from a full 
box. He thinks he knows why, 
and I think I do, too. Some call 
this sort of information “psychol- 
ogy.” Others call it “common 
sense.” Still others “knowing hu- 
man nature.” What’s in a name? 

I most assuredly cannot follow 
Mr. Collins in the argument that 
it is of no use to try to find causes 
by analyzing advertisements, that 
the advertisement is only a me- 
dium like a piece of telegraph wire 
that carries a message from the 
Steel Corporation to an applicant 
for a job. If the advertisement is 
the medium, where does the news- 
paper or the magazine get in? 
Says Mr. Collins further: “If it 
(the advertisement) does its work 
well credit is due to the merchan- 
dise, the manufacturer's enthu- 
siasm and the consumer’s need.” 
No, no, Mr. Collins. This argu- 
ment isn’t up to your usual high 
standard. Advertisers with first- 
class goods that people need have 
with equal enthusiasm prepared 
and placed advertisements that 
brought practically no return and 
advertisements that brought good 
results. Furthermore, it is often 
easy, after the experience has 
been well paid for, to find in the 
copy the cause of the difference 
in pulling power and in future to 
benefit by the discovery. 
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ADVERTISING A FAMOUS 
OLD IOWA COUGH REM- 
BDY, Ric 


CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE COMPANY'S 
FORTY-YEAR-OLD BUSINESS AND 
PERSISTENT ADVERTISING—GROWTH 
FROM RETAIL DRUG SUCCESS—-AD- 
VERTISING MUST BE CONTINUOUS. 





One of the oldest advertisers in 
Iowa is the Chamberlain Medicine 
Company, widely known for its 
cough remedy. Its advertising 
methods have been peculiarly per- 
sistent and resultful. Says Presi- 
dent D. S. Chamberlain: 

“The business of the Chamber- 
lain Medicine Company is the out- 
growth of nearly forty years of 
constant effort. We were engaged 
in the retail drug business. Many 
of our customers were our per- 
sonal friends, some of them near 
relatives. We put these prepara- 
tions up to supply our customers 
with a thoroughly reliable line of 
medicines for the most common 
diseasés. They were never meant 
to take the place of a physician, 
but for slight ailments and in- 
juries not sufficiently serious to re- 
quire the attention of a physician. 
During the summer of 1872 there 
was a great deal of dysentery and 
diarrhea in our locality. The 
preparation now known as Cham- 
berlain’s Colic, Cholera and Diar- 
rhoea Remedy was first prepared 
at this time. 

“The preparation now known as 
Chamberlain’s Cough Remedy was 
prepared by us more than a thou- 
sand times as a prescription be- 
fore it was put up for sale as a 
patent medicine, not precisely as 
we now put it up, but the prescrip- 
tion was essentially the same prep- 
aration. By making it in quan- 
tity we cou'd make a better and 
more sightly preparation. Cham- 
berlain’s Stomach and Liver Tab- 
lets is a more recent preparation, 
but had gained a national reputa- 
tion in another form before being 
put on the market by us. 

“To succeed, a preparation must 
not only be a good one, but far 
above the average of its class. In 
our retail drug store these prep- 
arations met with favor. We had 
a very large sale on them and 
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were asked many times why » 
did not put them on the mark 
which we finally did, and in doj 
so ran up against a very stiff p 
osition. We had to learn how ty 
market them and how to adver. 
tise them, but finally worked oy 
a successful plan, and have sing 
erred whenever we deviated from 
it. We began by distributing a4. 
vertising matter at the residences 
and -by advertising in the loc 
newspapers. For our newspaper 
advertising we began with readers, 
and still use readers almost excly. 
sively, although we have at times 
tried display advertising, but with 
doubtful success. In a display ad. 
vertisement you can advertise but 
one preparation, while we can eas 
ily advertise three with our reat- 
ers, and at a much less expense, 
but many others have used the 
same plan and have not succeeded, 
Most likely they would have suc. 
ceeded had they had the sam 
preparations and followed up the 
advertising with as much persist- 
ency. Advertising when one 
started must be continuous, first 
to start the trade and then to 
hold it. 

“Any great achievement, though 
beginning small, must have the 
proper foundation. That must be 
based on integrity, fair-dealing, es- 
tablishment of good credit, ani 
every business transaction a bene- 
fit to both parties, principles which 
the Chamberlain Medicine Com- 
pany has always aimed to follow. 
The consumer must always receive 
more than the worth of his money 
in order to continue to purchase 
The retail druggist must make a 
fair profit. The publishers must 
have a fair compensation for theit 
space, 

“When advertising we have al- 
ways avoided sensational or exag- 
gerated statements, and we have 
always felt that we received more 
direct benefit from personal rec- 
ommendations of people who have 
used our preparations than we 
have from our advertising, but the 
advertising is necessary in order 
to start the sale of the goods, and 
necessary in order to hold a large 
part of it, because other manufac- 
turers would win our customers 
from us by extensive advertising. 
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You Extend Your Sales Power 
When You Buy 


Mahin Advertising Service 


AN Advertising Agency should be 
equally proficient in placing adver- 
tising in all kinds of advertising 
mediums—newspaper, magazine, trade 
paper, street car, bill Soneh and painted 
wall space. Otherwise it cannot be of 
full value to the advertiser. 


The following letter written by one of our 
customers shows the kind of service we offer: 


‘‘Perhaps no better evidence of our satisfaction with 
your services could be cited than the fact that we are 
now practically expending thorough your company 
every dollar that we are devoting to publicity of every 
description, including newspapers, magazines, poster 
and paint work, street cars, etc. This is something 
that we have never done heretofore, and our experience 
in concentrating all such expenditures in the hands of 
one agency has convinced us that we thereby secure 
not only the most efficient, but the most economical, 
service in every direction. At the same time by these 
means we have always the benefit of the most impartial 
judgment on each form of advertising, instead of the 
conflicting and confusing representtaions which we 
received under our former policy of employing special- 
ists in each line.’’ 


The company that wrote us the above letter entrust 
to us their entire appropriation, because their experience 
proves that we can handle it most advantageously. Per- 
haps we could be equally helpful to you? The possibility 
is worth investigation. Write us and we will tell you 
frankly if we can improve your advertising or selling plan. 


- ee 
Mahin Advertising Company 
Long Dist. Central 7045 937-987 American Trust Bldg., Chicago 
The Mahin Advertising Data Book, which anwers over 100,000 questions rela- 
tive to advertising, will give you an idea of our thoroughness in dealing with 


problems of advertising and selling. This book is used constantly by members 
of our force. Let us send you a copy on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
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DO ADVERTISEMENTS 
THEMSELVES BRING 
SALES? 





A QUESTION UPON WHICH ADVER- 
TISING MEN ARE NOT AGREED— 
PRICE CONSIDERATIONS HAVE 
MUCH TO DO WITH IT—THREE 
AUTO MEN AND ONE PIANO MAN 
GIVE OPINIONS. 





In the issue of Printers’ INK 
for May 11th, a symposium was 
offered under the heading: “Can 
Ads Make Sales or Only Pros- 
pects?” The article presented a 
number of interesting opinions of 
well-known advertising men upon 
a very vital question. The opin- 
ions which follow below are a 
continuation of the discussion of 
last week: 

George M. Davis, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, says: “Our 
views are identical with those of 
Mr. Kingman—that is, that, with 
high-grade cars, sales are not 
made directly through the adver- 
tising of the cars in publications 
of any kind, but that advertising 
serves rather to cause the one 
interested to seek further in- 
formation.” 

L. P. Bach, who handles the ad- 
vertising for Kranich & Bach, 
pianos, New York, takes a sim- 
ilar stand. “When the sale price 
of an article,” he says, “is com- 
mensurate with the actual merit 
and quality it possesses, it usually 
needs the ‘clinching’ argument of 
a salesman or visible test to sell 
it. It is only when the sale price 
is abnormally below the plane of 
quality and merit claimed for the 
article that people will buy and 
take the chance through advertis- 
ing only. At least, this is our 
opinion as we have formed it from 
experience gained in the piano 
business.” 

The advertising, manager for 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, K. P. Drysdale, says: “I 
am quite satisfied that automobile 
advertisements in themselves do 
not produce sales. While I know 
of many cases where persons have 
come into the salesrooms and 
have ordered cars ‘right off the 
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bat,’ so to speak, I am quite sup 
that these were not the direct r¢. 
sult of any single advertisemen 
or series of ads, but were the re. 
sult of the purchasers’ knowledge 
of the car, gained either through 
past personal experience or from 
inquirics made among its owners 
I believe that, as a rule, auto. 
mobile advertisements do little, if 
any, more than to work the pros. 
pective buyer up to the point of 
realizing the desirability of inyes. 
tigating the car further when he 
gets ready to buy. It is up to the 
salesman then to do the rest,” 

Charles W. Mears, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Winton Motor 
Carriage Company, Cleveland, 
takes the middle-ground on this 
proposition, agreeing with Mr, 
Kingman as regards the inability 
of publicity advertising to sell 
high-priced autos, “Nevertheless,” 
he says, “even though it is neces- 
sary to induce the prospective 
buyer of a high-grade car to seck 
further information, and therefore 
necessary, on the part of the 
manufacturer, to supply further 
information, I do not regard this 
as sufficient reason why material 
information should be omitted 
from the advertising. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the more use- 
ful information concerning one’s 
car there is given in advertise- 
ments, the less time and effort are 
consumed in the necessary sup- 
plementary work.” 


—_—_—_——+———— 
SPHINX CLUB COMMITTEES. 


_ President William R. Hotchkin has 
just appointed the Sphinx Club, New 
ork Committees: 

Executive Committee—James O’Fle 
herty, Philip A. Conne, George Eth 
ridge, William_C. Freeman, Samuel 
Brill, Preston P. Lynn, Gay Bradt. 

Speakers’ Committee—James O’Fla 
herty, chairman; William C. Freeman, 
Thomas A. Barrett, F. James Gibson, 
Dr. Channing Rudd, W. S. Bird, Frank 
C. Hoyt 


Membership Committee—William C. 
Freeman, chairman; George H. 
Walter Hammitt, Bernard H. 
S. Keith Evans, E. A. Westfall, 
A. Selsor. 

Entertainment Committee — Samuel 
Brill, chairman; Justin McCarthy, Jr.; 
H. Sumner Sternberg, Charles Daniel, 
Preston P, Lynn, John E. O’Mara, E. 
A. Westfall. f 

Publicity Committee—Justin McCar- 
thy, Jr.; Walter Hammitt, J. M. Hop: 
kins, George H. Perry, Philip A. Conne, 
A. J. Meister, George Ethridge. 
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POSTUM GRANTS QUANTITY 
PRICES. 


uanimity of wholesale grocers 
snk yanufacturers in New York was 
considerably disturbed recently by an 
announcement put out by the Postum 
Company concerning a new selling 
proposition on its corn flakes. The 
plan, which is significant in view of 
the Kellogg stand for one price only, is 
in part as follows: f 

“If you will at once give to each of 
your sales force, including house sales- 
men, city salesmen and traveling sales- 
men, written instructions by bulletin, 
letter, or in the manner you ordinarily 
ost them, to push the sale of Post 
Toasties during the balance of this 
month, May, 1910, for shipment or de- 
livery during May, and will advise us 
that you have done so by sending us 
one copy of the instructions given to 
all your salesmen, signed by you, and 
mailing it to us in the enclosed en- 
velope, not later than May 10th. ’ 

“Then, we will allow you during 
June, 1910, a reduction of 10c per 
case on total quantity taken by you in 
June, not in excess of double the num- 
ber of cases you sell and ship or de- 
liver to the retail trade during May, 
1910. 

“To only those jobbers who qualify 
by sending us a copy of instruction to 
salesmen, we will mail a prompt ac- 
knowledgement of their right to the 
10c per case reduction, in keeping 
with the above, and prior to June 1, 
we will also mail them an addressed 
post card on which to report a fair 
estimate of the number of cases sold 
during the month of May. 

“The above cost reduction is entirely 
outside of, and in addition to, the 
quantity rebates and the reciprocity 
rebate to jobbers, which are now in 
force.” 

To the retailers of Connecticut the 
same company has offered the follow- 
ing “special” plan: ‘For shipment or 
delivery from May 2, 1910, to May 14, 
1910, inclusive, retailers can buy Post 
Toasties in lots of three cases, five 
cases, ten cases or fifteen cases (not 
more), with a cash rebate of 25 cents 
per case, to be paid by this company 
direct to retailer on receipt by us at 
Battle Creek office of original invoice 
showing date, quantity and price of 
$2.80 per case. 

“Sales under this ‘special’ must be 
shipped complete at time of billing— 
not billed and stored for account of 
retailer to be taken later. Jobbers 
should bill sales under this deal on a 
separate invoice.” 

+ 04 


The Studebaker Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., has issued the 
first number of what is to be called the 
Studebaker Library Bulletin, a weekly 
‘ae weapon in the interests of Stude- 
aker employees. 


The Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia handed down a de- 
cision May 10th holding that the trad- 
ing stamp is a violation of the law. 
dues will now go to the Supreme 
curt. 
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PERIODICALS VS. SAMPLES 
IN SELLING AN IOWA 
CLEANER. 


“H & H” SOAP ALMOST DOUBLING 
ITSELF THROUGH USE OF GOOD PE- 
RIODICALS — NATIONAL DISTRIBU- 
TION BEING FORCED BY THE CAM- 
PAIGN, 


Until last year T. W. Henry, of 
Des Moines, Ia., had been plodding 
along comfortably selling his “H 
& H” soap, a cleaner for carpets, 
rugs and draperies, almost alto- 
gether within the bounds of the 
state of Iowa. All the advertising 
to speak of that he did was by 
means of the billboards, which 
helped move the goods from the 
shelves of the Iowa merchants. 

In a fateful moment he had 
printed in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Quarterly and the Butterick 
Quarterly an advertisement which 
almost overnight awakened na- 
tional interest and gave a lead for 
a national distribution. 

“Colonel” Henry doesn’t know 
whether to be happy or not at the 
prospects for wonderfully  in- 
creased sales looming up before 
him. He had built up a snug for- 
tune and, as he puts it, he “is rich 
enough to suit him.” 

The official title of the business 
is Hyde Carpet Cleaner and Moth 
Exterminator Company. But this 
jaw-breaker is barred from the 
advertising very wisely, and only 
Mr. Henry’s name is appended to 
the copy. 

The interesting point about this 
campaign is: that the magazines 
are securing a good national dis- 
tribution for “H & H.” As fast as 
inquiries come in they are turned 
over to the dealer in the section 
whence they originated. In this 
way dealers are rapidly being led 
to stock up. Aside from the quar- 
terlies the magazines used are 
Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Ba- 
gar, and the Associated Sunday 
Magazine. 

This magaziné advertising be- 
gan in March and the returns 
have confronted Mr. Henry with 
the prospect of enlarging his plant. 
In one issue of the Associated 
Sunday Magazine a fairly large, 
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well-illustrated piece of copy Was 
used. This source alone Produced 
inquiries that came near swampin 
the “Colonel.” Some idea of what 
this advertising is doing for this 
business may be had from the fact 
that now, after four months of the 
year have gone, the increase in the 
business is 66 2-3 per cent over! 
the same months of last year, | 
Before a Chicago agency began 
to handle the advertising, Mr 
Henry was wedded to the practice 
of broadcast sampling. He had the 
utmost faith in the results of this, 


Make Your ouiid 
Old Things Af 
Look New with — 


Don't throw away old carpets, rugs, 
= ry or clothin st a or 
Stained. Get a cake of Hand H and make 
look like new. HM and H is the greatest pe 


“it Absorbs Dirt’ 


66 
and will not run colors. Cleans nearly 
and does it de//er, because it contains no harm! 
substance—no grease. Once you try it you willus 
itconstantly,and morethan saveits costeveryday, 

A Guarantee—! will pay $1,000 for any preparation thi 
will do all that Mand #4 does, and do it as well. Don't buy ay 
cleaning preparation until you have tried Mand HM, 

ur dealer's, mention his name, and I'1] send sample PR! 

. W. HENRY, 000 Court Avenue, DES MOIN! 


A COMPACT AD THAT PULLED, 


aithough, as he said one day, he 
had distributed as many as 25,0 
samples in one town without see- 
ing one bit of evidence showing 
that it was doing good. That sam. 
pling method has now been aban- 
doned. Instead, samples are sent 
to those who ask for them in te- 
sponse to the advertising. This 
concentration of sampling in the 
direction of already created inter- 
est has been such a_ result 
producer that the soapmaker is 
immensely pleased. 

It is only a short time that any 
effort has been given to impress- 
ing the trade with the merits of 
the cleaning soap. Every now and 
then folders with reproductions of 
ads are being sent out. These, 
backed by the guarantee adver- 
tised in the magazine copy that J 
Henry will pay $1,000 for any 
preparation that will do all that 
“H & H” does, and do it as well, 
have been influential in causing 
many dealers to stock up. 

The returns from the March ad- 
vertising are just being brought 
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together. The March magazines 
produced to date 1,500 inquiries, 
four hundred of these created by 
the advertising in the Associated 
Sunday Magazine. Dealers also 
are writing in and asking without 
being solicited to be sent some of 
the goods. 


Many of the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink will be interested to learn that an 
arrangement has been made whereby 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. will 
hereafter manufacture and market for 
Kohler Brothers, in the United States 
and Canada, the various types of 
push-button operated press controllers 
comprised in ‘The Kohler System” of 
ccntrol. For the purpose of carrying 
this arrangement into effect all data, 
records, etc., pertaining to “The Koh- 
ler System” have been transferred to 
The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

The Public Works Committee of the 
Board of Trade of Willimantic, Conn., 
is planning an advertising campaign 
setting forth Willimantic’s advantages 
as a manufacturing city. It is pro- 
osed to run ads in several of the New 
fork newspapers. 


Mr. W. J. Bowker, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the International 
Business College of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has resigned to become Eastern — 
manager of the National Publishing 
League of New York City. 


$104 WORTH FOR $2 SOUNDS 
LIKE A BARGAIN, 


DavenPrort Wacon Company, 
DavenPort, Iowa, April 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are enclosing herewith our check 
for $2 in payment for subscription to 
Printers’ Ink, for one year. Please 
send same to us, starting with the first 
available issue. 

We have looked over this issue, and 
believe it worth $2 an issue to any 
concern advertising. 

C. A. BaumGart. 
—_— +9. 


On June 15th a new financial daily 
will appear in Chicago, to be known as 
the Commercial Times. V. H. Polachek 
will be the publisher, who was until 
recently financial editor of the Chicago 
Examiner. The Times will be the first 
financial daily published west of New 
York and has met with a successful 
backing. 


Santa Clara County, Cal., is now 
to be boomed. The Santa Clara County 
Promotion Association was recently or- 
ganized and it is proposed to enter upon 
a publicity campaign in the immediate 
future. 


Preparations for the Advertising 
Men’s Convention to be held in De- 
troit June 25th and 26th are going on 
apace, the work being in charge of 
ten special committees, which are busy 
planning. 











each year 


Publishers 
Waterloo, Iowa 


state. 
ing concerns. 





The Waterloo 
Evening Courier 


A high-class evening newspaper over fifty 
years old, with a record of supremacy in 
circulation and advertising patronage for 


during its 
Sworn paid circulation 6,317. Daily aver- 
age for nine months to May, IgIo. 
anteed double the bona fide circulation of 
any other Waterloo paper. 


The W. H. Hartman Co. 


Waterloo is the fastest growing city in the 
It is noted for its large manufactur- 
Present population 27,000. 


entire existence. 


Guar- 
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One of the problems that confronts the thinking 
advertiser is how to increase the effectiveness of his 
advertising, how to make every dollar he spends for: | 
space do its utmost limit of work. 

It is an interesting problem. It calls for sober 
thought. It grows more serious with every issue of 
every newspaper and magazine. ‘The seriousness of 
it has led to the colored insert and the “double 

spread.” 
. What are you going to do about it? What are 
you doing about it nowr 

It goes without saying you want your advertising 
to be impressive. Almost your first thought is to have 
it stronger than that of your strongest competitor. 
Your main reason for advertising is to lift your goods 
above the shoulders of the crowd, to command for 
them an extra measure of attention and respect. 

How nearly are you doing this at present? In 
what particular way does your advertising stand out? 
How much more attractive is it than your competi- 
tor’s? Does it focus the limelight on your particular 
section of the stager 

Focussing the limelight isn’t a question of size of 
space. It is a question of what you put into your 
space. Your space is like a flower garden or a corn 
field; you can plant it with plain everyday seed— 
“just seed,” and get an indifferent crop, or you can 
plant it with prize seed and get a prize crop. The 
main question is, do you know the value of planting 
with the best possible seed, making every inch of 
space you purchase do its maximum work? 

Right here is where the Ethridge Service appeals 
to every advertiser, large and small. It has to do 
with making space more valuable by filling it with 
ideas instead of ink. With Ethridge Service any 
space is good, any position is good. 
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daverce taney 


Ethridge Service should commence with your 
very first thought about an advertising campaign. It 
should be as much a part of your advertising plan as 
space buying or keeping track of results. It means 
increased results. 

Ethridge illustrations and Ethridge Copy should 
stand side by side with your list of mediums in your 
scheme of profit-making through publicity. They 
are just as vital, just as important factors in economy, 
| just as essential to ultimate success. 

Ethridge Service means space insurance. It means 
making your advertising important, distinctive, im- 
pressive. 

We do not “place” advertising. We are not space 
brokers or selectors of mediums. Our work is to 
make space more profitable for advertisers, furnish- 
ing first-class Illustrations, Copy, Sales Plans, Trade 
Marks, Selling Factors and Merchandising Ideas 
that are the result of skilled knowledge and organized 
Brains. 

Do you want a Sales Plan, a Trade Mark, an II- 
lustration? Do you want your space to be the lime- 
lighted space? Do you want to make a single page 
do the work of a double spread? Write to us. Call 
us up. Find out how Ethridge Service can increase 
the potency of your Plans. 


ARTISTS — COPY WRITERS — ENGRAVERS — PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Madison Square Building, Madison Square, North 


(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 
Telephones: 7890—7891—7892—7893 Madison Square 
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ADVERTISING REPETITION 
AND THE HOUSE 
ORGAN. 


WHAT THEIR SUCCESS IS BASED 
UPON—REPETITION AS A POTENT 
SALES FACTOR—VALUE OF HAVING 
SEVERAL SPECIALIZED HOUSE OR- 
GANS—ADDITIONAL LIST OF HOUSE 
ORGANS. 

By C. R. Lippman, 


Advertising Manager, Genuine Bangor 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa. 


Suppose a new and “conserva- 

tive” firm, that knows nothing 
about advertising, starts in busi- 
ness. What do they do to mar- 
ket their goods? First they mail 
an “announcement to the trade,” 
then they send out traveling men. 
Each salesman is assigned a ter- 
ritory within such limits as he can 
regularly make the rounds of his 
present or prospective customers. 
Each salesman knows that he has 
had to call many times on every 
present customer before effecting 
the first sale, and that he must re- 
peat these tactics with every new 
account. Each salesman also 
knows that frequent changes of 
lines or houses are detrimental 
to him. In other words, he real- 
izes that success lies in persever- 
ingly calling on the trade for the 
same houses with the same line of 
goods. 
' This is precisely the principle 
that accounts for the success of 
the house organ—its automatic, 
relentless, regular repetition. The 
average business man would gen- 
erally shy at the suggestion of 
using more than a_ half-dozen 
shots in a follow-up campaign, but 
experience with house organs has 
proved that their general efficiency 
does not begin to show tangible 
results until some half-dozen is- 
sues have appeared. 

Of course, to insure an unwan- 
ing welcome the house organ must 
be gotten up in a very interesting 
manner; by no means an easy 
task, for the events in the adver- 
tiser’s office or factory, so impor- 
tant to him, are of no particular 
moment to the customer, who is 
well aware that he is on the mail- 
ing list “for a purpose.” 

The difficulty of this problem 


INK 


was realized by a prominent ad. 
vertising agency, who refused ; 
$10,000 account because jt in. 
cluded the issuance of a honse 
organ without extra compeng. 
tion beyond the regular commis. 
sion. A consideration of why 
constitutes the proper contents of 
a house organ would not exhaug 
the subject in a volume. Suffice it 
to hint here at the policies pur- 
sued by some. It is a significant 
“sign of the times” that the mos 
successful ones are conducted op 
the broadest lines, making no def. 
inite attempt to produce sales 
Many of them perform consider. 
able educational 

work by 
their clerks better business meth. 
ods and by preaching a higher 


standard of personal efficiency. 


This is a delicate task, for 


“Man must be taught as if you taught 
them not 

And _ things unknown 

things forgot.” 


proposed a 

Other unselfish efforts are, for 
example, maintenance of free at- 
vertising columns for business op- 
portunities, positions wanted, or 
help wanted. 

Where advertising helps are 
supplied the house organ is the | 
best medium for urging the re 
tailer to take advantage of it. No 
advertising campaign for “con 
sumer advertising” will reach its 
fullest efficiency unless dealers ant 
their clerks are constantly er 
thused about the goods and the 
advertising. This is best done by 
a monthly house organ that fur 
nishes ready made sales argt- 
ments, suggestions for local adver- 
tising to be linked with a genera 
campaign, ideas about window and 
store display, illustrations (by 
word and picture) of goods in 
use, etc. 

The house organ earns its keep 
not only as a help in the creation 
of sales, but also as a hunter for 
testimonials or other interesting 
information from unexpected 
sources, and has no equal as 4 
producer of that intangible, but in- 
valuable asset, “good will.” The 
writer knows personally of many 
cases where the house organ has 
produced orders, or new accounts, 
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that proved it to be an excellent 
investment. : ; 
In this field, as in everything 
else, quality outweighs quantity. 
To be effective the house organ 
need not be expensive. A good 
one, of pleasing typography, can 
be printed for as low as two cents 
apiece, in quantities from 2,000 up. 
Right here is a pitfall that ac- 
counts for the short life of some 
house organs. The firm, enthused 
about the idea, gets out a compar- 
atively large and expensive pub- 
lication, that is soon entombed by 
its cost. For example, some two 
years ago a large hardware job- 
ber in the Middle West issued a 
house organ that, in size and ap- 
pearance, rivalled a standard mag- 
azine—but was soon discontinued. 
Where the house organ is of 
small form, containing, for ex- 
ample, eight to sixteen pages, con- 
siderable expense can be saved by 
orinting two issues at one time. 
This halves the cost of the press 
work by running a full form, say 
twenty-four or thirty-two pages, 


at one time and then cutting the 
sheet in two. 

Where two or more different 
lines of trade are to be reached, 
money can be saved by devoting 
a small house organ to each 
rather than bunching the matter 
for the various trades in one issue, 
and thus diluting it for every 
reader. For example, a firm deal- 
ing with roofers and plumbers 
will find it cheaper and more effi- 
cient to use three house organs: 
one to plumbers, one to roofers 
and one to architects. 

Sometimes a firm issuing a 
house organ is tempted by a flood 
of orders to suspend it temporar- 
ily. This policy is questionable 
for the reasons advanced by a 
prominent automobile manufac- 
turer. He continued advertising, 
although his output was well sold 
ahead. 

Since the last compilation of 
house organs published by Print- 
ERS’ INK, the following additional 
ones have been listed: 

The South, Charlotte, N. C. 








In close competition, other things being equal, 
such an apparently minor thing as the business 
stationery upon which your letters are written 
may be the deciding factor as to whether or not 


you land the business) STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT, the best bond paper made, 
makes you sure of your ground on this point. In 
everything that goes to make up quality—white 
that is white, a texture that is texture, a finished 
finish —it is the paper best adapted to the presenta- 
tion of your best thoughts in regard to your product. 

We will send the Test Book if you'll ask, or 
the man who furnishes your stationery will give 
you a copy. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Kirschbi Kirschbaum & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Wroe’s Writings, 803 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Wroe & Co. 

The Bosch ef Bosch = Jomad Co., 
228 W. 46th St., New Y 

Store and Home, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

La Derniere Heure a Paris, John Wana- 
maker, New York. 

The Budget, 
Baltimore. 

Ginger Jar, Nazareth Waist Co., 350 
Broadway New York. 

Caeeg lectric Co., 


B lletin, 





Maryland Casualty Co., 


Schenectady, 


i By "Horse Shoe, Great West Sad- 
dlery Co., Winnipeg, Can. 


Enthusiast, W. W. Lawrence Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa, Paints, 

Smoke Pipe, The Gurney Foundry 
Co., Toronto. 

Trolley News, United Railways & El. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

~ estions, Bliss Deveneau Co., 841 
ark St., Chicago. 

The Poster, 600 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
hicago. 


Mathews Kay Mann Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Big. Wire Advocate, Bond Steel Post 
o., Adrian, Mich. 

Caliman’s Magazine, 41 Vesty St., 
New York. 

The Grocer, Wadhaus & Kerr Bros., 
Portland, Ore. 

United Art Postal News, 10 E. 28d 
St., New York. 

Crofts & Reed Messenger, Chicago. 

obby, Brant & Borden, 245 arket 

St. N Newark. 

Susie Spirit, Sill Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Modern eee, H. B. Voorhees, 
Easton, 

Flowella Belictin, Burton & Danforth, 
Falfurias, Tex. 

Racycle Bulletin, Middletown, O. 

Things Chemical, Chas. E. Sholes Co., 
164 Front St., New York. 

Industrial Amusement Record, Globe 
Tower Co., 27 William St., New 


Yor 
Lucas News, John Lucas & Co., Phila- 


iS one Creek Idea, Michigan. 
Hertford Agent, Hartford Fire Ins. 
Co., Connecticut. 
Underfeed , oe Peck Williamson 
Co., 424 W. 5th St., Cincinnati. 
™ 4 Autopress ye 299 B’way, 


Stove 


New 


The Sudittines, 
Massachusetts. 
El. R’way Invest., Co-operative Cons. 

Co., 77 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Chi- 


Selz Shoe News, Selz Shoe Co., 
cago. 
Tinely Talks, Royal Tailors, Chicago, 


Florence Mfg. Co., 


Wood Harmon Mag., 261 B’way, 
New York. 

Stedman's Monthl: Brentford, Can. 

Better Business, ash. Times, D. 


The Tatler, 215 Delta Bidg., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
North German Lloyd Bulletin, New 
York. 
Optic, Earle Photo Paper Co., 
By Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


The 
New South, 429 La Salle St., 
"en R 
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Yeoman Battle Ax, Bro’ 
men, Des Moines, iy hood '¢f Yeo 
Butler Bros., Chicago. 


Dry Goods, Wyman, Partri 
Minnesota. . artridge & Ca, 
Dimon’s Messenger, 227 
“peniladelphia ¥ So. 11 §, 
corn and Oaks, H 
il ess Bros, Allen. 
“| every Herald, Chattanooga 


fin Foundry Co., Tenn 

Pode Thee John W. Park a 

re tee mouth, Maps. ver Printing 
e McClary Mf London, Co 

The Columbia Rack Trib.’ Bldg 
PR... York. rib. "Big, 
rofitable Furniture, Jamest 
Y., Jamestown Lounge i 
The Natl., Natl. Blank Book Co, 

ppeolyokes” Mass. 
e Furrown, John D 

Paso we Ta. , oe 
onveying and Transmission, St 

oe ot amson Pen Co., Aurea 
he Keystone Insert, Keyst 

ennney: Cee hia. ee 
ew and Then, Aliing & C 

PO incon sp 2 . oy 
over Leaves, 704 R’way Exch. 
Chicago, Ill. deen 

Progressive Papers, Am. Writing Pa. 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

About the Home, Am. Furniture (Co, 
1542 Lawrence St., Denver, 

The Bessemer Monthly, Grove City, 
as 


Mines and Quarry, Suillvan Mach. Co, 
Chicago, Rwy. Exch. Bldg. 

Marshall’s Monthly,. 103 State St, 
Chicago. 


The Keystone Traveler, El. Service & 


Supplies Co., 1024 Filbert St., Phila, 

Sanitary Progress, N. O. Nelson Mfg. 
o., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rowe’s Advertiser, Pittsburg, Penn 


and Highland Ave. 
Liberty Magazine, American Brewing 
0., Rochester, N. 
Push, Rice & Hutchins Shoe Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Electrical Mining, 355 Dearborn St, 


hicago. 

Abbott eilkaloidal Co., 1424 E. Ravens 
wood Park, Chicag 0. 

The Mechanic, Smith Machine Works, 
Smithville, N. J. 

Hood Farm News, Lowell, Mass. 
Berlin Quality, Berlin Mach. Wks., 
Beloit, Wis. 


— Nati. Bank Mess., Nazareth, 
Bhivn. Bank Notes, S. W. Co. 26th 
St. & Archwd Ave., Cleveland, 


Bkin. Savgs. & Loan Co. 
Edison Aggregate, 920 St. James Bldg, 
New York. 


The Bank Depositor, Internat]. Trust 
o., Denver. 
The Imprint, American Bank Note 


Co., New York. 
— Hancock Satchel, Boston, Mass, 


Kistler’ Komments, 1533 Lawrence 
Ave., Denver. 

Iron Age, Grenloch, N. J. 

The Layman Printer, Am. Multigraph 
Sales Co., Cleveland. 

Cortright Metal Shingle Advocate, 


Cortright Metal Rfg. Co., Philadel 


hia. 
C. L. Bulletin, Cale-Lave Oil Co. 


Houston, Tex. 
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The Strong Mach. & ynte? Co., 48 
Franklin St., New York. 
Brown & Zortman ‘Monthly, 25338 Lib- 
a Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 


Phase 
a "Cie, Mich. 
Pty Ad. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Phila. El. 

pale operator, Maxwell Briscoe Mo- 
tor Co., Tarrytown, N. 

Varnish Talks, Pratt & Lambert Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bilt & Glimmer, Staunton Wall Paper 
Co., Toronto. 

Progressivve Publicity, Rep. Publishing 
Co., Hamilton, 

McCloy’s Magasine, 642 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburg. 

Cold, Madison Cooper Co., Water- 
wes, BY. wi Mfg. & Trad 
he Ds ‘a % i ilg rad- 

"ee Co, 401 E. d St., , e York. 

Empson’s Pea 4, ye Packing Co., 

Longmont, Col. 

Th Clincher, Akron, O., Goodrich Co., 


| am N. Y. Central Realty 

5 24 E. 81st St., New York. 

The Prudential, Prudential Ins. Co. 
Newark, 

The ‘American Tdea, Am. Mag., 841 5th 
Ave., New York. 

Cook’s Im , American Wine Co., St. 
Louis 

Shoe News, Julian & Krokenge Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The Leviathian, Main Beltg. Co., 1219 
Carpenter St., Philadelphia. 

The Electric Weld Herald, Pittsburg 
Perfect Fence Co., Pittsburg. 

The Crosby, 16 Dey St., New York. 
— Chats, Draper Co., Hopedale, 
ass, 

Sparks, ~_/re Motor Co., Brock- 
ton, 

Bulletin, "Chenher of Commerce, Port- 
land, Ore. 

More Good News, Megarge & Green 
Paper Co., Philadelphia 

Sure Pop, Blumenthal Bros. & Co., 
256 N 8d St., Philadelphia. 

White’s Chat, L. P. hite, 9th & 
Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia., 

Plymouth Products, Plymouth Cor- 
dage Co., North Plymouth Mass. 

wt seneie, Jas. B. Clow & Sons, 


~ S New Idea, F. Stearns & Co., De- 

roit. 

Natl. Drug Nowe. Natl. Drug & Chem- 
ical Co. of Can., Montreal. 

The Phoenix, 51 Beekman St., N. Y., 
N. Y. Leather Beltg. Co. 

Suffolk, Suf. Engr. Co., 80 E. 2st 

rete Nen. York. 
é Fiduciary, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

A Globe’s Bulletin, 366 Fremont St. ” 
isco 

Ye Clothes Shop, Miller, Watt & Co., 
hicago. 

The Jones Speedometer Co., New Ro- 

The Wi whe bee I 
@ Withe iter, 18 "way, 
New Ye erbee gniter, 76 B’way 

The Weed, Weed Chain Tire Grip 
Co., 28 Moore St., New York. 

Trussed Concrete Bulletin, Tr. Con. 
Steel Co., Detroit. 

The Fieldman, The Penna. Casualty 
Co., Scranton. 

Printology, Regan Printing House, 
Chicago. 








SAVING 
POSTAGE 
ON A 
CATALOG 


You may save from $14 
to $25 on every $100 worth 
of catalog paper, and be 
able to increase the num- 
ber of pages from 10 to 
20% without increasing 
the cost of the mailing, 
and yet get the same bulk 
and the same fine repro- 
duction of cuts possible 
on dull-coated papers, by 
using 


Wheelwright’s 
Best Patent 
Finish Paper 


It is uncoated, is free 
from annoying glare, and 
it costs one cent less per 
pound than the average 
coated stocks and two 
cents less than the dull- 
coated. It is admirable 
for mail order, department 
store, carriage, machinery, 
automobile, office appli- 
ances, and other catalogs 
which require many cuts 
and much paper. 

Write at once for speci- 
mens of printing on 
WHEELWRIGHT’S 
BEST PATENT FIN- 
ISH, telling kind of cata- 
log you want, and we will 
give you the name of our 
nearest agent. 


Ask also {K& sample of B. P. F. 
India Finish Postal Stock. 


Geo, W. Wheelwrighi 
Paper Ca. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 





” 


GETS THE CASH 


Has a suggestive influence that turns prospects into 

buyers and gets vhem to send CASH with order. Pub- 

lisbers, mgil-order men, and other business houses find 

it saves correspondence and makes money. Try a sample 

order. Stock form, like illustratien, any printing. 
1 dozen - 10c. 1000 - - $325 
100+ . - Tbe 6000. - 10.00 

Prepaid co your address. 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO 


389 Harper Avenue Detroit Mich 








To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 143,054. Rate 35C. 


The Modern Canner, Modern 
_& Heating Co., Bridgeport, Ala, 
The Quoin Club Key, 111 5th Ar, 
‘ "a Aen c/o — Assn, 
S.: 0. vertiser, Ste 
Providence, R. I. vent & ae 
Exhaust Pipe, H. G. N e, 11- 
Rn eee, : 7 i 
American riting P i 
ba & Paper Co., Holyoke 
The Orbitt, Kennedy Opt. Co., Detroit 
Rundtrof, Coburn Trolley, Track Mf 
aad po Mass. od 
he Karawan Booster, Ga of. 
fee Co., Toledo, O..° 


Safety Systems Co., 85 Hubert St, 7 


New York. 


Obermayer Bulletin, Cincinnati, sh 


Obermayer Co. 


Dollars and Scents, Paul Rieger Co, 


’Frisco. 


Erie R, R. prow's Mag., 50 Church $t.) 
rk. 


New Yo 


Music Room, Lyon & Healy, Cine : 
a 


The Rapid Way, Kas. City Rapid 
tor & Transp. Co., Missouri. 

The Stone Harbor Herald, New Jersey, 

Hess Bright Journal, Hess Bright Mfg. 
Co., Phila., 21 & Fairmount. 

re E. Marsters, 31 W. $0th 
St., N 


ew York. ; 
Miller Made, Miller, Watt & (, 


hicago. 

The Laurel Dispatch, Art Stove (&, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Shoe Merchant, Parker, Holmy 
& Co., Boston. 

Setting Together, Barcalo Mfg. Op, 
Buffalo. 

The Franklin’s Key, Toledo, 0O., busi 
ness organizations. 

Kohn Messenger, Kohn Tailoring Co, 
Indianopolis. 

Cream City Ware Champion, Gender, 
Paeshke & Frey Co., Milwaukee. 
Meehan’s Garden Bulletin, Thos, Mee 
han & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 
rere, H. T. Paiste Co., Philadel 

phia. 


The following papers have been 
added to the ssewthurenia of the Ameri: 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Associ 
tion: Sandusky, Ohio, Register; Dal 
las, Texas, Times-Herald; Peoria, Il, 
Journal; San Francisco, Cal., Italia: 
Victoria, B. C., Times. 

















“A Daily Newspaper for the Home,” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and wt- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 
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By GEORGE 





- COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


ETHRIDGE 














Illustration No. 1, if used in its 
proper place, wouldn’t be half bad. 
The design is fairly artistic, and 
for a large fifty-foot bulletin board 
worked up in three colors, or four, 
it would be attractive and impres- 
sive. We are inclined to believe 
that the drawing was originally 
intended for outdoor display ad- 


PUNCTURE PROOF NON-SKIDDING! 


TYREs TREAD 


(FIXED OR DETACHABLE). 
FIRST, 1897, BEST, 1909. 
Full Particulars from CROSE, Ltd., Northampton. 
ack. Cpe Phone, HN, 


no. 1. 


vertising, and for that reason it 
was out of place in the magazine 
from which it was clipped. It is a 
common mistake with some adver- 
tisers to use an illustration with- 
out regard to its fitness for the 
particular medium in which it ap- 
pears. It looks like economy to 
use a drawing in a magazine that 
was intended for a newspaper, and 
vice versa, but more often than 
otherwise it proves to be the re- 
verse. In the present instance the 
mistake is apparent. Not only is 
‘the name partly submerged in the 
shadow of the background, but the 
‘fasteners of the tread, its distinc- 
tive feature, are wholly lost. The 
‘section of tyre which should be 
the prominent thing is merely in- 
cidental and night readily be mis- 
{taken for a mere ornamental de- 
tail to help out the design. 
Illustration No. 2 is suggested 
as bringing out the mechanical 
feature of the tread and showing 
clearly how it is fastened to the 
rim, This is the chief characteris- 


tic of the device and as such 
should be made prominent. 
hee eh Ow 

Does anybody around here know 
the Red Heads? If not, why here 
they are all nicely lined up in a 
row for anyone to come along and 
take a shot at getting an excel- 
lent jackknife for the pleasure of 


TYREC TREADS a 
E 
i 





tumbling over each and every 
head. 

Come up, ladies and gentlemen. 
Walk up—talk up—any way to get 
up—if you can’t get up, throw 
your money up. Hit Kike on the 
coco and get your elegant jack- 
knife absolutely free of charge, the 
only cost whatever being a nickel, 
a half a dime, or three separate 
shots for five cents. The happy 
family of Red Heads, “friends of 
yours.” Look for the package. All 
sizes, all styles. 

Now, by the beard of Mahomet, 
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this advertisement, save the mark, 
ought to do at least one thing. It 
ought to serve as an example of 
how some advertisers allow their 
hard business sense to be carried 
away on the wings of trivialities 
at times and suffer their business 
judgment to be questioned by 
those who can only estimate it 
through its appearance in print. 
Advertising is a serious business 
nowadays. The time has passed 
when an advertiser could afford 
to buy half a page of space for 
saying nothing about the merits of 
his goods. 
a 

And right along this same line 
of thought the half-page advertise- 
ment of Ford & Carpenter here 
shown may have some selling 
power, but it is not apparent on 
the surface. The chances are that 
if this concern would look upon 














its advertising appropriation as 
a serious proposition it would 
get busy considering ideas that 
would actually create a demand 
for its goods and thus make 
its trade-paper space a paying 
investment instead of an expense. 
a 

By way of contrast and show- 
ing how a half-page in a trade- 
paper can be made to carry weight 
and importance we reproduce the 
Meyer Jewelry Company adver- 
tisement. Here is a plain, forcible 
businesslike message to jewelers. 
It rings true. It carries the idea 
of seriousness and _ satisfactory 
service. It shadows back of it a 
concern that is very much on the 
job and doing its level best to 
attract the serious attention of se- 
rious business men. Perhaps in 
Kansas City business houses have 
to work harder to increase their 

trade, but nobody has ever yet 


found fault with the get-up-ang. 
get idea for increasing sales and 
it is evident that the Meyer Jey. 
elry people consider their adyer. 


TO LEGITIMATE JEWELERS 
ONLY , 


If You GET A CUSTOMER HARD To 8A: 
> HAVENT THE pthyeeg IN STOCK tent 
t) ON 
“JUST WHAT YOU NEED-AND THE SALE IS ASsuRaD | | 


MEVER SELEY 


Bo.ey BuiLoinG~ 
ILDING~ KANSAS City-Ma 














tising space an important factor) 
for sales promotion. i 
x* * * : 
Now, here is a quarter-page ad- | 
vertisement of Fisk Tires that# 
shows a very good sense of values F 
in display. The silhouette illustra. 
tions at the top are attractive and 
have that subtle appeal to the eye 
that silhouettes always do when 
well drawn. There is a humanin- 
terest about the meeting of the au- 
tomobile and the four-in-hand, and 
the grouping of figures in each ve 
hicle is catchy from an artistic 
point of view. The bringing out 
of the two words Fisk Tires in 
the center of the ad is a good fea 
ture, and for a simple, unpreten- 
tious quarter-page the effect is 
strong and pleasant. The text be 
ing brief is likely to be read and 
carries a good point about the de 
sirability of reliable tires. 


Homeward bound! How sweet the realize 
tion of the working day's end. . Good tires 
will bring you home good natured in good 
time for a good welcome and a good dinner. 


FISK TIRES 


Good Tires 
THE FISK RUBBER CO. 
MASS. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 


BRANCHES IN SEVENTEEN CITIES 
Write Department & for Catalogue 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified advertisements in “Printers ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to iine. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
98 lines. Cash must accompany order. 
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ADDRE?8IN : MACHINES BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

(A 
HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
T MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers through ui the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stercil immediately after the imm- 
print is made. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 


‘ ‘ sin hines. 

ree: Ste reten, Wels y sgn ne O PUBLISHERS—We wiil solicit advertis- 

d circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- ing for your pnblicationin the Western field 
and circula Murray St., New York City on commission basis without any advance what- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., : soever, provided you have a fair circulation and 
a growing publication. We have theability and 
resources and can show results. References. 
Address * L, M. C.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 











& PUBLISHER is sought to associate with the 
adv. mgr to buy old estab. Chicago trade 
weekly; one of three; only west , longterm le se 
plan; no cash, instead guarantee bond for $40,000. 
Kelerence, includin financial, exchanged. Au- 
dress “REDDY,” care Printers’ Ink, 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES N THE ANATOMY of advertising three 
bones - especially prominent — viz.: the 
ays ‘ st. Ny, | WISH-BONE, THE BACKBONE, and alas! 
BERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. , i » and 

‘Qawali Advertising Agents. Established the et nse ol bang : = a ane for 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- roanea ce etter: , . a | me the nerve 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid. needed to secure at; ut No. 3 o ten permits 
ing o the small additional cost of really vital adver- 
tising—to deny the ‘‘Penny-wise” the gain aris- 
ing from such pertinent unusualness as | create 
for the “Pound-wise.’"" FRANCIS I, MAULE, 
401 Sansom St., Phila 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 








HE Textiie Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 

Tieedine textile ee ey South, Circula- ENGRAVING 

tion increased 60% past ) ear. ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 

color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 

THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 

years the coal trades’ leading - ——_—_———— 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 














HELP WANTED 





i Nes producer of results in the Middle West, 

where farmers have big money, is Farm Life XCEPTIONAL opportunity for men who can 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for solicit advertising, sell and-distribute prod- 
sample cupy and rates. uct. Address THE TISSUE CO., Cleveland, O. 








. by Canadian agency. Must 

HE circulation ot the New York World, Copywniter be strong on food products. 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other State age and experience Good position for 

, Morning newspaper in America by more than right man Address, “CANADIAN,” care of 
160,000 copies per day. Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED — COPY MAN — Advertising 
o1re 4 , agency in large western city has good 
Dp eign ers AE att ated — opening, for 3 onan he experienced copy 
of S.C, Rates very reasonable. Agencies or ad- | Tents and can assume responsibility, t00d 
vertisers desiring information “address, SIMS opening for man with horse sense and ability. 
) ADVERTISING AGENCY, Orangeburg, S. C “ WESTERN," care Printers’ Ink. 














EGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE 
DUCED. Weare offering excellent oppor- 
BILLPOSTING tunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 
vertising solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
operators, ad and job compositors, pri . 
FRED PEEL, official representative, THE etc. Ask for our newterms. All departments 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED represented. No branch offices. Established 
STATES and CANADA, Times Bui/ding, New 1898. FERNATD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
York City. Send for estimates. EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


ASK US ANYTHING YOU WANT TO ENOW. 

Millions of old, rare and up-to-date 
articles, clippings and pictures, exiending back 
tifty years—added to daily—all tnpics from ail 
sources—classified for quick reference, Con- 
sulted here or loaned to responsible inquirers, 

SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY, 

341-7 5th Avenue, (Opp. Waldo:f) New York. 








LAY-OUT PAPER 


Makes perfect layouts easy. Simple-- 
LAYOUT practical--instructive. A a 
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PRINTING 





you share with us the econom 
tion. Our facilities insure Pp 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads 
and bouklets in large quantities. ‘ 
FON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N 


Y O1-Our jog, 
Pate Work, 
ACtory fo 
THE BOUL 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGY 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusval joa 
Sor large orders—monotype and Linotype ne 
chimes—large hand composing room four. 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, 0b ond ! 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas good 9 
workmanship, economy, promptness, (jy. © 
portunity to estimate solicited. a 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St. NY 





furnishes instructions to printer. 

PAPE Saves alterations--time--money. Im- 
proves display. Word schedule by fines 

and nicas. Copy figured exactly. Postal brings particulars 
H.H. Stalker, 202 Majestic, Toledo, O. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West S3lst St., New York. 
such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cent 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 













PATENTS 





PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





TUDENT OF ADVERTISING—A 22-year- 
old hust er. Top-notch references. Wants 
posit.on as assistant to advertising manager or 
with agency. Wants experience more than 
salary. Address “ W.S.S.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OPY WRITER—Young man, age 26, now em- 
ployed in Southern city, desires connection 
with manufacturing company or agency in East, 
New York City preferred. Original and attrac- 
tive copy. Thorough business training. Salary 
$2,500. “K. F.1.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 


HODeR Ao 
Largest and Best Equipped Office in Ned aglad 
ZsHEINTZEMANN PRESS 


185 FRANKLIN STREET Boston Mass 








SPECIAL NOTICE 


LISTEN! 


I've hit upon a comic series that should make 
a horse laugh, create new life in a dead shee 
and boost circulation of live one. Will furnish | 
to one paper exclusively six drawings weekly for 


$20. Request particulars. “MERIT,” 
Printers’ Ink. 1? 

















Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





The Man Look: 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
PRINTERS’ INK. A dozen 
prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through PrinTers’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
saga Ink Classified 
ad. 
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LA Roll of Honor 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies pr 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Painters’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 


inted for every issue for one year. These statements are 


list. 





Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 











who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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Then ALABAMA 

eekly for Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
,) 8! 





—  ——. ta: 





















20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
ot any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. _ 
ja This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 


average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 13,272 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 13c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 1,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1009 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, 5c. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,047. & Katz, Special Agent, N. Y : 











New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Noother paper covers this field. ° 






Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 







Waterbury, Republican. 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Average for 1909, 









Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. 


Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 ne _ paid. 







DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Average, Ist quarter 1910, 40,157 (©). 









FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 





ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 








Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 







Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 









Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325, 


Actual 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Dail) 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
mornin newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

§@™ The absolute correctness 5 4 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wi ww 


Shicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,881. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. ‘ 

2” The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Sitar. 
20,874. 


Circulation for 1909, 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Journal-News. 
11,943. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,018, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Apr., '10, 16,554. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


‘ournal. Only daily in 


Washington, Zve. 
All good people. 


county. 2,009 subscribers. 





KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'oo, ¢ 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. “Whemjon ei sunday 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Ke 


rtise in 
nt'cky," 
Louisville, The 7imes, 


eveni i 
for 1909 net paid 46,488, ‘ng daily, average 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily a 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir, in Cont Me 


Bangor, Commercial. 


Average f F 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. co i 19h, Say 


Portland, Rvening Express. Average 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,566. “i 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909 
16,976; Sunday, 98,486. No return privilege, 


Baltimore, News, daily 
Company. 


News Publishin, 
Average 1909, 88,416. For April, 
1910, 85,081. 

The absolute correctness of the 
. latest circulation rating accorded 
GUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com 
pany who will pay one hu» 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week dayad, 


eek woke 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,385,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“ want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


tert Ye te 


Human Life, The Magazine About People, 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,688. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 190% 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exce 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


A Ets IE 
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Baton Post's 
GREATEST 


April 
AVERAGE APL., 1910 
The Sunday Post 

261,339 


Gain of 18,591 Copies 
Per Sunday over Apl., 1909 


The Daily Post 
307,090 


Gain of 41,168 Copies 
Per Day over Apl., 1909 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 48,674 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
first 4 mos, '10, 17,266. Largest ev’g circulation, 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Mar.,1910, daily 
10,957, Sunday 11,908. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily, Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam, by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1 101,250. 

aeciuad The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub Av. 1909, 54,455 A A.A. 


SIRCULATI'N aeinneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
tb Prtaters’ Decem be r 3% 1909, 88,191. 
™k Publish- Average circulation of Sunday 
gO mpany 7 ribume for same period, 73,121 


UA 
oUna 
uaa) 





Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily{~ ~~] . 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 | 00| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 174,396, 

Daily average circulation for 
April, Igt0, evening only, 
16,291. Average Sunday ‘circu- 
lation for April, t910, 81,006. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
eo any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist(©O@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 


1909, 9,084, Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Evening 7Zimes. Ave. tc—'07, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326 ; 2c—'v9, 19,062; Ist 4 yr. ’10, 19,691. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Zvening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 


The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1009, 52,905. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal, Est. 1863. 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Weekly 


Baker's Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 226,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Yournal, Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1009, 17,470. 


Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1900. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, 
Average for 1909, 2,583. 


mo. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishes 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,393; 1905, 5,782; 1909, 7,346. Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian week’'y. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938: Sunday, 103 586 
For April, 1910, 83,285 daily; Sunday, 112,442 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. 'o9, 439,467. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av., '09, 15,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 36,169 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, Zhe Evening Telegram is in 

ye: 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270 In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. kt printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 
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Portland, The Oregon; 
Apri) average circulation, gat 
55,079 ; . Daily, 44,230, For 
he. ears the great new 
Pacific Northwest. More SiretDame 
more foreign, more local, and more Classify, 
advertising than any other Oregon Dewspape, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes,ev'g d'y. Avera, ey 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R, Northrop ie 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,396 coy 
each issue. A larger guaranteed 4 
circulation than all other Erie . 
combined. E. Katz, Special Ace Rt 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Swom aver 
age April, 1910, 17,198. Largest pai 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pa 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen& Ward, Chicagn, fi 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average ia} 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, 1910, 
13,860. Only evening paper in Johns 
town. 





Bee 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,993 


COPIES A DAY 

A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
Verree, Heyworth 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


iz Bldg. 











Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (OO). 





©00 fo) 00 000006 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Koll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about itscir 
culation; has the Star because it guaranteesits 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved itt 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualitly than quantity. 


@aeaeneennooe 
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Philadelphia. The Press (©) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. og gee 

i i ily for Feb., 1910, 

lation of the daily Press ‘ 
$5,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 
4 d 
ington, Reforter and Observer, eve. an 

oeaiy ny, '09, 11,643. Feb , 10, 12,294, 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
‘imes- Leal y y; daily 
Ikes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; 
ooneduaien March 1910, 17,564, guaranteed. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 


20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. March, 1910, 5,785. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@®) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 170,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,664; for =5.9, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,281. Examined by A. A. A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 


Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
(909, 3,184 Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee, Average Mar., 1910, $,083 ; 
Apr 4,126. Largest cire’lation, Only eve. paper 





WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes \O®) 
is the metyopolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
Aa combines with its Dec. ‘09, cir. of 
te “fs 64,246 daily, 84362 Sunday, rare 
£ quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 10c9 7imes beat its near- 


est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1909, daily, 18,798. 


Sunday, 26,155. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1909, 


18,829. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1910, daily 6,347; semi-weekly, 1,758 


Madison, Séaze Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 37,122 (O@). 
‘The great Home Paper of Wisconsin, 


‘ Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Fournal,(evening daily). Average 
in March, 1910, 62,427; gain over 
March, 1909, 1,874 daily; average 
for 12 mos., 60,101 daily. Covers 
60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


UA 
ey 
TEED 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournai. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. 

$3.50 an inch. N, Y. Office. 


41 Park Row, W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,126; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Apr. 
’o9, 17,826; Apr., '10, 19,991; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Mar., 1910, 
43,658; weekly 1909, 27,060; Mar., 1910, 28,624. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in. 

Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. Mar.,'10, $1,023, 
(Saturday av., 36,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. A I 
aot ae ctual average, 1909, 
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| The Want-Ad Medium 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume. af 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper 


in which it appears, 














COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best resuits in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 

Colorado combined 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Si Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc.a word. 


ILLINOIS 

Toe Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's ‘‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 

















MAINE 

tf Boieses Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Tse Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tr te tk te He tk 


T= Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Em 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


WH KK KW 


gue wae ‘ - 
CUL "'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 
- ‘em I Siacenpete daily. All ad- 
ertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





——— | 


HE Minneapolis 7ridune is th i 
Tw Ad Medium of Minneapolis, re 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver. 
tising accepted at any Price, 
Classified wants. printed in 
April, 1910, amounted to 267,120 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 34 356 


Eight cents per agate line it 
| ©o cose Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri | 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday, 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Fersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be 
cause advertisers get prompt results, 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over gh 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
HE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester Couny, 


OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,169. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
i Bon Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the populat 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cit- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
96,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any other newspaper in Montreal. 
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(00) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





” 


their circulation. 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
int of the ier of copies printed, but for the high-class and. quality of 


total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
ea hen all the others by the so-called gold marks ( . 














——— 





ALABAMA ; 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (OO). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@)._ Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
nah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspa for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
ILLINOI8 ae rercen 
Bakers’ Hel; ), Chicago, nly o 
eR cael tor akers. Oldest, best known. 
in Dealers Yournal (O@). Chicago, the 
guunes accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@®). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE i 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (O@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 
Boston Evening Transcript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (Q@®). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOBA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@).- 


NEW YORK : 

Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Eagle (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. e 

Blectric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal”? and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,260 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 


world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 


week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The pe, A Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 


* sale than the combined city sales of the other 


three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit aeons paper published in the wo;yid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

‘The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
mourning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (QO@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (©). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Zvening 
Maii. Circulation 16,637, flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 











The Shumway Company of Boston is 
perteomng advertising plans for the 

igelow Carpet Company of Boston. 

The Moxie account is being handled 
by Wood, Putnam & Wood of Boston, 
instead of by N. W. Ayer & Son as was 
announced in this column. 


Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, is 
sending out a large advertising appro- 
priation for the Bartell Patent Pocket 
Company of New York. The campaign 
oy start with a page in the September 
fe issue of Collier’s, the Men’s Wear 
ssue. 





Contracts are being made with a se- 
lect list of daily newspapers by thie 
Dodge Manufacturing Company Mish- 
awaka, Ind., through C. R. Trow- 
bridge, manager of publicity. The or- 
der calls for 150 inches as a starter 
with considerable reading notices. 





The Moritz Optical Company, St. 
Louis, is sending out copy to a list of 
farm ee advertising eye shield for 
horses through the St. Louis office of 
H. W. Kastor & Sons. 


The James Sanatorium of Memphis, 
Tenn., is sending out half-page copy 
to a large list of Southern dailies 
through the H. W. Kastor & Sons. 





Richard A. Foley, of Philadelphia, is 
sending out copy for the new Hotel 
Baldwin of Beach Haven, N. J. The 
copy runs three times a week, thirty 
times, 42 lines. 


The New York office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co. is signing up contracts in 
selected places in New York City and 
the Middle States for Seven Barks, the 
copy varying in size. 





A series of 24 inch ads is being sent 
out by J. Walter Thompson Company to 
Canadian papers for the Robert Simp- 
son Company of Toronto, 





J. Walter Thompson Company 
sending out contracts for the Royal 
Steamship Line, a new account. The 
copy is going to large dailies in the 
United States. 


is 





Newspapers in selected territories are 
being used by the Red Cross Line on a 
transportation basis. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 





The annual renewal contracts for 
Chichester Pills are being signed by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 





The George Batten Company is send- 
ing out contracts to selected newspapers 
in New England, New York and Penn- 


sylvania for Chicquot Club 
in the dailies three inches twice a week 
is the general rule and in the weekli 
eight inches, thirteen times, af 


Gingsr Ale 


_ The Morse Agency of Detroit 
ing 350 inches in the West fo 
bro’s Herpicide. 


The Chattanooga office of Nelson 
Chesman & Co. is sending Southem 
papers 2,000 lines, to be used for the 
Tate Springs Company, Tate Springs, 
Tenn. 


is plae. 
t Ney. 








C. T. Howard, New York, 
out orders for two insertion 
Southern papers are on the 


is sending 
S of copy, 
list. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, is using 780 inches for th: 
Pabst Brewing Company. 





The Franklin P, Shumway Company, 
Boston, is renewing its contracts fo 
Bell’s Seasoning, manufactured by the 
Wm. G. Bell Company. 


Hancock Liquid Sulphur Company, 
Baltimore, is sending out direct order 
co Southern papers, every day excep 
Sunday, for one year—2¥4 inches, 

The Presbrey Company, New York, is} 
using 120 lines, 9 times, in papers in| 
the &o 
for the Michelin Tire Company. 


The White Cross Powder Company, | 


pret the Morse International Agency, 
New York, is using 16 inches, 6 times, 
in the Southwest, 





W. B. Jones, Binghamton, N. Y.,, is 
sending out 1,000-line renewal con 
tracts to Southern papers for Sargol. 





H. H. Levy is sending out orders 
generally to papers for advertiaans 
the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
fort, and the Hotel Manhasset, Shel 
ter Island. Copy measures 42 lines, 
and runs 10 times. 





Western papers are receiving 2,000- 
line orders from Herbert Kaufman & 
Handy, Chicago, for the advertising of 
the Pan-Cola Company of the same 
city. 





Francis Wilcox, through L. Roy Cur. 
tiss, of Kansas City, is sending out 
1,400 lines to papers in the Southwest. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are making contracts and sending out 
orders for the Davis Hesiery C ny 
and Buster Brown Stockings. y 
newspapers published in the Southwest 
are being used. Ten  thousand-line 
contracts are being taken out. 
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Lockwood Manufac- 
Kansas City, manu- 
, Swayootts a_ pat- 

swinging cot, are conducting a 
eecias in a list of standard maga- 
zines and high-grade weeklies. Three- 
eighths-page a | copy is being used 
in magazines, and 50 lines in high- 
grade weeklies. Orders are going out 
through the Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, same city. 


The Baker & 
turing Company, 
facturer of the 


The Aug. J. Bulte Milling Company, 
Kansas City, has inaugurated a cam- 
paign for Bulte’s Flour in Buffalo, 
N. ¥. Ten thousand-line contracts are 
with daily newspapers. 
Street cars will also be used in the 
same city. Orders are going out 
through the L. Roy Curtiss Advertis- 
ing Company, Kansas City. 


being made 


The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is sending out or- 
ders to a few Southern dailies for Geo. 
H. Lowerre, Jr., same city. Display 
copy aggregating 1,220 lines is being 
used. 


Baker & Lockwood Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, advertisin 
apaneck covers, is using a list o 
farm papers published in the Central 
West. Display copy measuring twenty- 
eight and 42 lines is being used. The 
advertising is being placed through 
Horn-Baker Advertising Company, same 
city. 


The Missouri Novelty Company, 
Kansas City, is sending classified or- 
ders to a big list of metropolitan dai- 
lies. Sunday issues are being used. 
The Horn-Baker Advertising Company 
is placing the advertising. 


Three-quarter page display copy is 
being sent out to a list of agricultural 
and mail papers by F. A. Gray Adver- 
tising Companv, | ae City, for Prof. 
Samuel, Wichita, Kans. 


The list of magazines for the adver- 
tising of Dexter Brothers, manufactur- 
ers of shingle stains, has been made 
up by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany’s Boston office. Contracts are 
going out for 56 lines nine times. 


A campaign has been started in Bos- 
ton for the Ramly Cigarette, a product 
of the Mentor Cigarette Company. 
Large copy is used in Boston papers 
and other territory will be taken on 
later. The appropriation is handled by 
x > Ayres & Co., 164 Federal street, 

ston. 


_ Contracts covering a year’s advertis- 
ing are being placed by the F. P. 
Shumway Company for Drake Bros., 
bakers. In addition to the Bos- 
ton advertising a large list of out- of- 
town papers and suburban weeklies are 
used. The daily contracts are for 12 
inches twice a week for a year. 
The Boston Common, a new weekly 
parer, ig being advertised in New Eng- 
and dailies through the C. Brewer 
ith Agency. 
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Some exchange advertising with the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
has been Fae oo by Wood, Putnam & 
Wood in leading magazines. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company is 
planning an extensive advertising cam- 
paign for Sunshine Biscuits. This ad- 
vertising is handled by Lord & Thomas. 


A general campaign has been started 
for the Case Shoe Company, Worcester, 
Mass. The account is handled by the 
Walton Advertising & Printing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


a copy js appearing in 
several magazines and women’s publi- 
cations of the Howard Dustless. Duster. 
The business is placed direct by the 
tloward Dustless Duster Company, 164 


, Federal street. 


The present campaign of Burnham & 
Morrill, Portland, Me., exploiting their 
canned goods in leading women’s pub- 
lications, is reported to be one of the 
laigest in this territory. An _ addi- 
tional appropriation will be made ana 
more mediums will be added to their 
list early a he. The account is han- 
dled by the Morse International Agency. 


The Combination Orchard Company, 
79 Milk street, is using a few publi- 
cations in June. 


A. U. Dilley & Co., 5 Park street, are 
using small space in two class publica- 
tions advertising Oriental rugs. 


The New England Novelty Company, 
104 Hanover street, is experimenting 
on the advertising of a new absorbent 
mop. The business is placed through 
the Wyckoff Advertising Company. 


The C. Brewer Smith Agency is send- 
ing out orders to New England papers 
on the advertising of the Eucalyptus 
Hardwood Timber Company. 


The Tomer Agency is handling a 
large newspaper campai for the W. 
S. Quinby Company, advertising their 
La Touraine Coffee. Large space in 
New England dailies will probably be 
used within a few months. 


The Plymouth Rock Squab Company 
is not renewing contracts that expire 
during the summer. Owing to rush of 
business during warm months their 
— will not be sent out until 
all. 


Contracts are 
Putnam & Woo 
for the advertising of the 
ing Company, Lowell, Mass. 


oing out from Wood, 
to my | magazines 
haw Stock- 


This agency is also placing four-inch 
copy in newspapers running for one 
year for G. O. Blake Whiskey. 


Weekly papers in New Hampshire 

are receiving contracts from the P. F. 

O’Keefe Aqui for some advertising 
. Pa 


of Carroll ge, Hyde Park, Vt. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company’s campaign for the coming 
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year has been decided upon. A larger 
list of magazines will be used and con- 
tracts are being placed by the P. F. 
O’Keefe Agency for four full pages. 
In most cases the advertising starts 
with June issues. In addition to the 
magazine advertising, newspapers are 
used at the time of the opening of the 
hunting season. 


E. D. Kollock is making contracts 
on an exchange basis for the Hotel 
Nottingham with newspapers in cities 
west of Boston from which people come 
to New England for the summer. 


The Crystal Gelatine advertising is 
now placed by H. E, Ayres & Co. 
Contracts are being made with several 
newspapers for 8-inch copy running 
five times as a preliminary campaign. 


Sherman, French & Co., publishers, 
are putting out some copy for the 
Hibbert Journal in leading literary pub- 
lications. The business is placed by 
the Wyckoff Advertising Company. 


The advertising of the Emerson 
School of Oratory is being handled by 
the Boston office of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
A large list of publications are receiv- 
ing contracts. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, will shortly put out con- 
tracts for Clarke’s tours. 


The New York office of Lord & 
Thomas is signing contracts for Mc- 
Crum, Howell & Co., New York, in 
large cities. 


Contracts are being renewed for the 
White Cross .Toilet Company, New 
York, by the Morse International 
Agency. 


The George Batten Company is send- 
ing out to Southern and Western papers 
contracts for the Ajax Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


Advertising for Obax Cigarettes is 
being signed up by Frank Seaman, In- 
corporated, New York. 


Contracts for Crossett Shoe advertis- 
ing will shortly be sent out by the 
Blackman-Ross Agency, New York. 


One hundred and twenty-five-line or- 
ders are being sent out for the Stevens 
Arms & Tool Company by the Batés 
Agency, New York. 


Additional copy for Whittalls’ Car- 
pets, Worcester, Mass., is going to class 
publications through the W. L. Weeden 
Agency, Slater Building, Worcester. 


The magazine appropriation of the 
United States Drug Company has been 
increased for the coming year. Large 
space is being contracted for in many 
of the leading publications. Contracts 
are going. out from Wood, Putnam & 
Wood. his is on the advertising of 
Rexall Hair Tonic. 


The new list_of magazines and farm 
papers of the J. W. Bird Com- 
pany, advertising Rex Flint-Kote Roof- 
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ing ant Ripolin a. will be 
up early in June. hi 
placed by the tong & Thomas Apa 
ee 
NEW YORK SALES MANAGERS 
ELECT, 


The semi-annual election 9 
of the New York division oon 
tional Sales Managers Association was 
recently held and the following js , 
list of the officers elected for the en. 
sulng = “‘. = 
resident, R. E. Rose, Yai 
Erbe Manufacturing Compuagr 
Broadway, New York; first vice-presi. 
dent, R, L. Graves, Sherwin-Wi iams 
Company, Newark, N. J.; second yi. 
president, J. P. Johnston, N. Y, Engine 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York: 
vice-president, Louis Hilfer, 
T. Babbitt, 82 Washington street, New 
York;. secretary, J. T. Toomey, John 
C. Moore Corporation, 290 Broadway 
New York; treasurer, R. K. Walter, 
Nazareth Waist Company, 350 Broad. 
way, New York. 
_—_—~+e>-—__—_— 


James W. Van Cleve, a prominent 
manufacturer, for a long time the 
aggressive head of the National Ass 
ciation of Manufacturers, died May 
15th. He was president of the Bucks 
Stove & Range Company, St. Lonis, 
which publishes a very bright littl | 
house organ called Buck’s Shot. 


W. W. Henderson has resigned his 
position with Robert M. McMullen At. | 
—s Agency, New York, to go with § 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated. ; 


April 19th witnessed the. frst ise | 
of t 


e Evening Sun of Baltimore. The 
old Evening World is absorbed in the 
Sun, which is being published by the 
A. S. Bell Company. 


It’s a comfortable feeling to consid: 
er yourself well-known, but the assump 
tion should ‘not be carried so far as in 
the booklet gotten out by the First 
Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Com 
any. Where is this house located? 
t happens to be in Philadelphia, but 
you have to read the pages through or 
guess at its place of business on the 
strength of the address of its officers 
Inasmuch as the pe per is directed 
in part to those who might bank by 
mail, this matter becomes rather im 
ortant. Otherwise the 4% x 6 book 
et reflects high credit = the de- 
signer and the printer. he rea 
matter is printed upon a yellow bl 
tint. The half-tones of interiors are 
inserted in the block and printed upon 
a white background. The most is made 
of Hon, Leslie M. Shaw’s presidency 
of the institution. It’s a big help to 
have a former United States Secretary 
of Treasury at the head, and so his 
portrait appears on the first page. Then 
follow the tables of directors’ names, a 
disauisition on thrift, and banking by 
mail, and finally a readable account of 
the trust company’s facilities for doing 
business. The booklet is put out 
the Benjamin Advertising 
Agency. 
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An Idea For The 


Advertising Manager 


Securing the Closer Co- 
operation of the Sales Force 


A number of advertising managers of large con- 
cerns have adopted a practical plan for interesting 
the sales force in the work of the advertising depart- 
ment. This plan, which is extremely simple, is dis- 
closed in the following letter: 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., 
Exectric ControLttinG Devices. 
MitwavKeEE, Wis., April 15, 1910. 
Printers’ INK, 
12 East 31st St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

I am enclosing an order for eight subscriptions, the names 
being those of our general sales manager and the managers 
of our various- District Offices. I am endeavoring to secure 
closer co-operation of the sales offices with the advertising 
department, and believe that a weekly visit from PrinTERs’ 


Inx will helps things along. 
Cuas. L, BENJAMIN, 


Advertising Manager. 


The advantages of this plan are obvious to those 
who know PRINTERS’ INK as it is to-day. 

The important subject of Sales Promotion is being 
continually treated in the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK, thus bringing Sales and Advertising into 
close relationship. 

If you have not yet adopted the plan outlined by 
Mr. Benjamin, now is a good time to consider it. 

How many men in your house could read PRINT- 
ERS’ INK with advantage to themselves, to the 
firm, and especially to your department? 

PRINTERS’ INK makes a special price on ‘a 
number of subscriptions from one firm. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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Che Globe 


TORONTO 


Has been Canada’s leading newspaper for 
sixty-six years. 

Its leadership was never more unquestioned 
than today. 

The figures, in columns, of The Globe’s ad- 
vertising during the first four months of 1910, 
compared with the same months of 19009, are: 


—1910— —1909— 
Display. Condensed. Display. Condensed, 
January ..... I,I51 345 888 287 
February .... 1,069 322 918 281 
EOOGR ...... 1,198 394 936 348 
DED wv iwckwan 1,47I * 393 097 - 354 





(| 4,889 1,454 3,739 1,270 


The above record shows an increase in dis- 
play advertising of 1,150 columns and of con- 
densed advertising of 184 columns, a total in- 
crease of 1,334 columns for the four months, 
and this comparison is with months which also 
showed substantial advances over the cor- 
responding months of 1908. 


As a newspaper 
As an Editorial Force 
As an Advertising Medium 


Chre Globe 


Is in a class by itself. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
VeRREE & ConKLIN VerreE & CONKLIN 
Brunswick Building Steger Building 
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